





IT’S HERE: THE NEW 


PIERCE-ARROW 
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H-B Model 


20,000 Ib. VGW* Truck 
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Hauls a 5-ton pay load 
legally on any highway 


Multispeed Transmission 


World-famous Pierce-Arrow 
dual-valve, dual-ignition 
engine gives 25 per cent 
more power, uses 25 per 
cent less gasoline 


A new day in transportation require- 
ments...a new day in highway 


restrictions... anew Pierce-Arrow .‘ 


truck for these needs of today. 


it hauls with speed a 5-ton load— 
and conforms with the 20,000-pound 
Vehicle Gross Weight laws effective 
in many states. 

Its Multispeed Transmission has 
a high range of speeds for fast, 
economical running on smooth 


Stauncher, but lighter in weight; ‘ 


stretches; a low range with tremen- 
dous reserve power for forging 
through “heavy going” or for pull- 
ing out of deep excavations. 

Its power plant is the famous 
Dual-Valve, Dual-[gnition Pierce- 
Arrow engine. It develops 25 per 
cent more power—and saves 25 per 
cent in fuel. 

_ Its worm gear drive, pioneered 17 
‘years ago by Pierce-Arrow, operates 
/ 





13’ 6” Wheelbase, $4500 
15° Wheelbase, 4550 
16’ 6” Wheelbase, 4600 


For chassis only, at Buffalo 
Pierce-Arrow trucks may be pur- 
chased, if desired, under attractive 
financing arrangements. 
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silentlyinabath 
of clean oil. Itis 
designed to de- 
liver 100,000 to 
200,000 miles of 
efficient, trou- 
ble-free service. 

Drivers like 
its easy steer- 
ing, its ability to turn short. 

Built like all Pierce-Arrow trucks 
have been built—to yield 12, 15 and 
even 17 years of service, the new 
H-B model carries more loads with 
fewer idle hours and with greater 
profit than any previous Pierce- 
Arrow heavy duty truck. 


The Pierce-Arrow distributor in 


your locality will prove this. Ask 
him about it. 


100,000 MILE 
WORM DRIVE 











Commercial Car Division, THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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HE race is on. Luck had 

smiled on No. 4. He drew 
the pole. His horse travels on 
wings. But there are other fast 
horses on the course. No. 4 hugs 
the rail—grimly sticking to place; 
urging, coaxing, now and then 
flicking the lash, but never for a 
moment yielding that coveted posi- 
tion—the inside track. 


In business, as in racing, the man 
who has the “‘inside track”’ has also 
an advantage which he does his 
utmost to keep. In brains, skill, 
capital, he may be evenly matched 
by competitors; but he has less 
ground to cover than the man on 
the outside. 


In business, what gives a man the 
inside track? Is it chance? Is it 
superior knowledge and skill? Is 
it the ability to out-maneuver the 
other fellow? In theory, it may be 
any one of these. But nine times 
out of ten, the man who holds the 





(Will you be the 
one tohold the 


INSIDE 
TRACK 











inside track is the man with many 
friends. 


Friendship, in reality, is the short- 
cut to success. Where there is 
friendship, preference exists. The 
contract, the sale, or the commercial 
award goes not to the stranger but 
to the man whois favorably known. 
Friendliness can be promoted 
through Remembrance Advertising 
~-sameus to a greater extent than 
by advertising in any other form. 
For, Remembrance Advertising is 
in itself friendly, both in expression 
and in intent. : 


If you are seeking a method to 
increase your contacts, or to estab- 
lish a more substantial relationship 
with those contacts you already 
have, you should know about 
Remembrance Advertising. Mail 
the coupon for book shown on this 
page. We shall be glad to suggest 
a plan whereby this form of adver- 
tising can be made to work profit- 
ably for you. Not the least 
obligation incurred by this inquiry. 





. a mer = 
BROWN & BIGELOW 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Dept. F—Please send me complimentary copy 
of book on Remembrance Advertising. 


Name 





Business position 





Nature of Business 





Address 








Brown & Bigelow 





Resi embrance Advertising 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ST. PAUL - 
SAULT STE. 


CHICAGO ~ 
MARIE ~ 


NEW YORK - 
HAVANA - 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MEXICO cit v - HONOLULU 
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True Stories of Executive Influence 


An authorized interview with L. S. 
Horner, President of Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, “Volume Without 
Profit Menaces Business,” appeared 
in the March 15 issue of FORBES. 


Requests for extra copies and per- 
mission to reprint streamed in from 
executive readers of FORBES from 
all over the country. 


J. J. Delaney, Secretary of the Bige- 
low-Hartford Carpet Company sent 
us a request that was typical: 
“We were keenly interested in 
L, S. Horner’s article, “Volume 
Without Profits—a Business 
Menace.’ In fact we were so 
impressed with the article we 
decided to write you to ask if 
you would sanction our reprint- 
ing the article in pamphlet 
form.” 
At the N. E. L. A, Convention in At- 
lantic City we met Herbert W. 
Young, President of the Delta-Star 
Electric Company, Chicago. 


“You certainly have some real 
business leaders’ reading 
FORBES intimately,” said Mr. 
Young. 


Forbes Advertising Research 








Executive Accounts 
New This Year 


Addressograph Co. 

American Writing Paper Co. 
Art Metal Construction Co. 
Automatic Electric Co. 

Bell & Howell Co. 

Binks Spray Equipment Co. 
Brown & Bigelow 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Tribune 

Clemetsen Company, The 
DeVry Corporation, The 
Doehler Die Casting Co. 

The Erie Chamber of Commerce 
Everett Winters Company 
General Fireproofing Company 
Hendey Machine Co. 

Hough Shade Corporation 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
Kent-Owens Machine Co. 


Murray Rubber Company 
Norton Co., The 


United States Shipping Board. 








“You are right; what makes 
you say it?” 


“Shortly after Johnson Hey- 
wood’s interview with me ap- 
peared—in the May 15 issue of 
FORBES—I received, among 
others, letters from Gerard 
Swope, President of General 
Electric and James H. McGraw 
of McGraw-Hill, telling me 
they had read the article and 
congratulating me.” 


Mr. Young was one of several hun- 
dred leading manufacturing and utility 
company executives at the N. E. L. A. 
Convention who stopped at our 
booth at Atlantic City, to tell us how 
vitally interesting and informative 
FORBES was to them. 


Significant of the growing interest 
and value of FORBES MAGAZINE 
as a market are the new campaigns 
appearing this year. 


FORBES is constantly growing in 
circulation value and influence. In- 
quiries are invited from manufactur- 
ers who want to strengthen their 
present sales and advertising program 
in reaching the executive market. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The “Kamra’”’ magazine camera and the Bakelite Molded parts used in it. The Ellison-Kamra, Inc., makers, Hollywood, Cal. 


Sales compelling beauty— 


at a sales promoting price 


OW to translate brilliant concep- 

tion into practical reality, is a 
problem which often confronts inventors 
and manufacturers. The inventor of the 
“Kamra” visioned a magazine camera 
that would take hundreds of pictures 
without reloading; that would be com- 
pact and small enough to fit into a coat 
pocket. And finally, one that could be 
produced in quantity at a moderate cost. 


In the case of the “Kamra,” as in that of 
many others, the solution was found in 
Bakelite Molded, and the final designs 
were made with a view to using this ma- 
terial. The camera case, within which are 
assembled all of the other parts, is formed 
in one piece, in a single operation. The 
box-like film magazines, which fit into 
the ends of the case, are formed of red 


Bakelite Molded, because the non-actinic 
property of this color safeguards the film 
against reflected light. Each of the other 
six parts shown is also of Bakelite 
Molded. 


Because Bakelite Molded parts are 
formed to exact dimensions, assembly is 
simplified. No time is lost in machining 
or fitting. Because Bakelite Molded 
parts come from the mold with every de- 
tail sharply defined, and with a high sur- 
face lustre, buffing, etching and tooling 
are unnecessary. Because Bakelite 
Molded is obtainable in rich and attrac- 
tive colors, neither enameling nor lac- 
quering is required. These combined 
advantages made it possible to produce a 
camera of exceptional beauty, at a cost so 
moderate that a wide market for it was 
assured. 


Bakelite Engineering Service. Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of 
Bakelite Materials combined with eighteen years’ experience in the development of phenol 
resinoids for industrial uses provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by 
our engineers and research laboratories. Write for booklet No. 43, “Bakelite Molded.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


BAK 









LITE 


“U. 8. PAT, OFF, 





“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used on cts made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “B” ls the navened roe ity, or unlimited 
Corporation’ 


quantity. It symbolizes the infinite numbe= of present and future uses of Bakelite 


's products." 
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tbs meet the growing appre- 


ciation for color, Hauserman 
offers steel partitions in many 
tones—tans, greens, grays and 
many others—including lustrous 
bronze and copper metallic fin- 
ishes . . . also beautiful graining 
effects. Until you have actually 
experienced their rich, blending 
beauty and dignity, you cannot 
actually realize what Hauserman 
has accomplished with steel. The 
beauty goes further than the 
finish, extending into the model- 
ing and contour of every part. 
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***Partitions 
for every Place 
and Purse’’ 

Have one of our partition specialists 


call, or write for literature. 


THE E. FK. HAUSERMAN COMPANY, Partition Specialists 
6867 Grant Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities 


HAL JINMANIE 
da . 


YTELTIONS 
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Looking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


RESTIGE is a marvelous 
asset; is always admired — 
frequently envied. In a future is- 
sue we will have an interview with 
a man who obtained this prestige 
by winning a contest against a 
municipal enterprise. As the di- 
rector of a public utility corpora- 
tion in a part of the United States 
where municipal operation has had 
considerable vogue, this executive 
has demonstrated that a private 
corporation can and does compete 
effectively. 

He began it by selling the far- 
mers. His company kept several 
years. ahead and by extensive re- 
search work prepared even chicken 
brooders so that farmers might 
hatch out eggs electrically. Power 
was made abundant and cheap. 
As a result there is more electri- 
city used per square acre in that 
region than anywhere in the world. 
ForseEs has had an account of the 
company’s achievement. This will 
be a story of the man and his 
outlook, 


HIS issue contains the first 
discussion of the results of 
the Distribution Census. Final 
comment must be withheld until 
after 1930 when the national Cen- 
sus will begin. For practical pur- 
poses and to meet the pressing 
needs of American business the 
preliminary study is of great value. 
The preliminary statistics and 
some of the conclusions that might 
be drawn from this major trend 
in retailing are given here. 

The Distribution Census which 
is for eleven cities, tells a remark- 
able story. The impoverished 
storekeeper who makes but a piti- 
ful living is getting to be almost 
an insignificant factor in retailing. 
The chain stores are growing with 
phenomenal activity. 

Men who take cognizance of 
economic trends adapt themselves 
to these resistless movements. 
Such a practical adjustment will 
be presented in this magazine 
within a fortnight. It will show 
how a wholesaler in a territory 
that was .entwined with chains, 
adopted a cash and carry system 
that benefited the independent 
dealers, brought him quick turn- 
overs and has been so successful 
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STROWGER 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


tee nema” one 
——— SSS i 

= QLHaSSSSZ”zZ7Yff matic telephone, but 
—— a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 
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VERY minute of the day and night—on business days, 

Sundays, holidays—Strowger P-A-X responds instantly 
to the turn of the dial. This automatic operator never stops, 
never tires, never relaxes vigilance for a single instant. And 
there are instances—frequent instances—in every business 
when this extra measure of service proves valuable. Yet 
this is but one of the features which have helped Strowger 
P-A-X gain world supremacy in the field of automatic in- 
terior telephony. Our engineers will gladly submit facts 
and details which should be of greatest interest to you. 


Journ omaay 


Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems ... . Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . . Industrial 
Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1001 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis. Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Export Distributors: 
For Australasia—Aut tic Teleph . Ltd. 
Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 
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Over the crest of the mountains 
+11 Down to the sands of the sea 


HIS morning—out in the great Pacific Coast Empire—two 

families passed on a broad concrete highway, one from the 
mountains going down to the seashore, one from a big city going 
to the mountains. Tonight one family will be lulled to sleep by 
the rumble of the breakers as they roll across the sands under a 
starry sky; the other will seek its rest amid the evergreens on the 
edge of a shimmering lake. 


Today a happy foursome played golf on a course overlooking 
Golden Gate; another felt the cool breath from the glaciers and 


stopped their game to admire the inspiring grandeur of Mt. Rai- 
nier, but a few miles away. 


Tonight many will dine in open gardens where lingers the allur- 
ing odor of exotic blossoms, or will wander down paths bordered 
by rose hedges, while the music of the orchestra floats through the 
open windows—and the moon pauses to rest on the edge of a 


fleecy cloud and looks down upon the fairest country in all of 
America. 


Why wait longer before you visit this country of romance, this 
empire rivaling in beauty that of any in the world. Here stand the 
highest peaks and the lowest valley in the United States; here one 
may enjoy an ocean swim one day and a snowball fight the next. 


From Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, San Diego, are literally thousands of delight- 
ful side trips and places of interest to be visited. No matter how 
short or how long you stay, there is always something new to see 
and do. Your Pacific Coast trip will be something to dream over 
in the years to come. For detailed information write 


Pacific Coast Empire Department 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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that he has expanded his business 
through a number of States on the 
Pacific Slope. 


N acountant was called in 

when a prosperous business 
was sideslipping into bankruptcy. 
He combed the business in much 
detail, he reported that the sales 
force was living on its past repu- 
tation rather than writing new 
business, he found the payroll 
loaded with “arm chair executives,” 
that the warehouses were badly 
located so that the physical distri- 
bution of the company’s products 
were eating up profits, he said 
a new general manager was badly 
needed. Do you take confidence 
in your accountant? Fortunately 
this concern did and the crisis was 
passed. An interesting discussion 
of this important business phase 
will take place in a succeeding 
issue. 


POKANE conforms to the 
essential specifications of 
providing an adequate airport, the 
Spokane Spokesman Review in- 
forms us in an editorial discussion 
of an article, written for ForRBES 
by Edward Marshall, on the urgent 
need for cities to prepare for the “air 
rush.” It will be recalled the writer 
predicted that “communities will be 
made prosperous by air traffic.” 

“Many nationally noted flyers 
have testified that Spokane has 
one of the best airports in Amer- 
ica,’ continues the Spokesman 
Review. “That preeminence should 
be maintained.” 

Spokane’s city commissioners 
are to be congratulated on their 
forward-looking interest in their 
community’s commercial future. 
Communities which lack _leader- 
ship will suffer as others lacking 
it suffered when they failed to 
prepare for the coming of the rail- 
road and the automobile. 


E HAVE waked up as a 

nation to find our goods 
moving into the hands of new cus- 
tomers across all the Seven Seas. 
Tariff barriers were raised and 
means were found to circumvent 
them. Large American industries 
therefore have become internation- 
ally minded. In our recent issue 
“The New International Touch” 
was revealed and the motive that 
has pushed aside the spirit of ex- 
ploitation that formerly inspired 
the conquest of “backward” con- 
tinents. 

Forses will print in an early 
issue an article on how an Ameri- 
can corporation broke down pre- 
judices not by proselyting but by 
accepting the customs of the 
people with whom they had to 
deal, accepting their workers as 
they were and adapting their 
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‘Why are most big successes 
made with the help 








HO made the most money—the 
man who discovered the gasoline 
engine or Henry Ford? 


Who reaped the bigger profits—the 
prospectors who discovered the oil re- 
sources of the United States or John 
D. Rockefeller? 


Most business successes are made on 
other people’s ideas. Why? Because 
the discoverers of new ideas often lack 
the business ability to cash in on those 
ideas. And because no single brain is 
big enough to create all the ideas nec- 
essary to build up one of our complex 
modern industries. 


A man doesn’t have to think up 
new ideas in order to make money. 
The average man can make rapid 
progress if he will only help himself 
to the gold mine of ideas which other 
men have thought up for him. 


Mind-spurring ideas 
To forward-looking men the Alexan- 


der Hamilton Institute offers a service 
of real value—a service which, among 





that will 
increase profits in your business 





Profit-producing ideas, business- 
building plans, ideas on finance, on 
accounting, on office methods, on 
credits and collections, on factory 
management, on advertising and sales 
promotion. 


These ideas are gathered from the 
most successful men everywhere. They 
are continually being renewed and 
expanded. They are sent to you in the 
form of a Course and Service. 


But that is only half. The Institute 
gives you more than ideas—it gives 
you the fundamental principles behind 
the ideas. You learn not only what 


to do, but why. 


The Course creates in you a clear- 
ness of vision and a maturity of judg- 
ment that comes to many men only 
after decades of hard work. 


of somebody else's ideas ? 





experience of thousands of the most 
successful business men. 

Some men learn early in life to 
profit by the experience of others. To 
these men is given the joy of succeed- 
ing while they are yet young. Other 
men learn only by their own hard 
experience. These men postpone suc- 
cess indefinitely. 


Send for the facts 


A book called “Forging Ahead in 
Business” tells all about the Modern 
Business Course and Service. It tells 
what the Institute has done for 358,- 
000 men. It explains why 45,787 cor- 
poration presidents have taken the 
Course. It tells how busy men can 
profit by the ideas in the Course even 
without taking time to read it in detail. 

Are you anxious to make the most 
out of each passing year—the most in 
progress, in growth and achievement? 
If you are, you can’t read this book 
five minutes without saying to your- 
self as thousands of other men have 
said, “‘Here is what I have been seek- 
ing!” The book is yours for the ask- 
ing. Send for it. 








other things, includes 5,271 practical 


You are given in concen- 
business ideas. 


trated form the practical 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


eds) 























I~ Canana, addressthe Alexander Hamilton 


In Encianp, 67 Great Russell St., London 
Institute, Limited. C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


In Austratia, 1c Castlereagh St., Sydney 


| ALEXANDER Hanmitton tae 














| 600 Astor Place New York City 

| Send me the new, revised edition of ‘‘Forging Ahead | 

| in Business’? which I may keep without charge. | 

I Signature ! 

I Please write plainly \ 

| Business ! 
Address 

! | 

l 

I Business | 
I Position 
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New York Life Building, New York, N.Y. Architects: Cass Gilbert, Inc. Builders: Starrett 
Bros., Inc. Constructing Engineers: Meyer, Strong and Jones, Inc. Electrical Engineers 
and Contractors. Fishbach and Moore, Inc. Heating Contractors: Baker, Smith and Co. 


Distributing one million 
cubic feet of air per minute 


p> for an army of workers! 


| iat taking its placeamong the finer monuments to modern 
architectural genius, the New York Life Building, massive 
and towering, dominates New York City’s midtown skyline. 


In this impressive structure, covering a large city block; bur- 
rowing underground toa depth of five basements and reaching 
thirty-four stories into the air,a veritable army of workers will 
be employed. To insure ideal working conditions and adequate, 
economical ventilation, Sturtevant equipment was specified for 
use in this huge building. 


Fifty-six Sturtevant fans, comprising one of the most extensive 
installations in use today, will distribute more than one mil- 
lion cubic feet of air per minute and facilitate the flow of heat 
over a heating surface of thirty-five thousand square feet. The 
selection of Sturtevant equipment and its installation from sub- 
cellar to tower guarantees the owners of the New York Life 
Building a uniform economy and dependability of operation 
on a scale in keeping with the magnitude of their enterprise. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. ~. Camden, N.J. «~ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario ~. Hyde Park, Mass. ~ Sturtevant, Wisc. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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method of production to the time, 
the place and the native habits. 
Even the religion of these people 
was put into production. 

In addition to the story of one 
man’s accomplishment in the ex- 
port field for this far-sighted or- 
ganization, the article tells of the 
possibilities of developing mechan- 
ics even in the jungle of the 
Malaya, of the amazing dexterity 
of people who are thought to be 
but little removed from their 
primitive state. It tells of the 
courage of Americans who went 
even among hostile people to blaze 
the way for trade. Altogether this 
is one of the best of articles. It is 
written by Norman Beasley. 


66] F the next generation of busi- 

ness men could receive the 
training that comes from a real 
religious education and the proper 
care from wise parents, there 
would bé less need for codes of 
ethics for trade associations, fewer 
Senate inquiries and more peace 
and quiet for the Federal Trade 
Commission,” said Orion H. Che- 
ney to a writer in discussing the 
new Religious Education Founda- 
tion, which business men have 
sponsored to provide means for a 
fund that will finance adequately 
the ethical training of the youth. 
These are the business leaders of 
tomorrow and their future can be 
charted, enlightened educators 
think, in accord with their recep- 
tion of religious ideals. 

Secular education is not sufficient. 
Even the old time religious educa- 
tion in terms twenty centuries old 
will not suffice. 

Millions of children are already 
receiving religious instruction 
other than on Sundays through 
the co-operating bodies of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious 
Education. Millions of adults, as 
well, are being reached. How far 
it is planned to carry this work 
will be developed in an article by 
Charlotte Spenkoch in the next 
issue. 


OOVER or Smith? Grave 

questions concerning the policies 
of the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic candidate toward business will 
come up. 

ForseEs will present the records of 
both standard bearers. We will at- 
tempt to analyze their acts rather 
than their speeches, for it is what he 
does rather than what he says that 
distinguishes the statesman from the 
politician. Conditions are such that 
the result of the election is by no 
means a certainty. Much will de- 
pend upon the reactions of the busi- 
ness man, particularly the small busi- 
ness man. 

Follow in ForBes an unprejudiced 
interpretation of the progress of the 
campaign. 
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a true picture of the 
$ix. Billion Dollar 
Market of the Great 
Southwests _ 


r IS an accepted fact that industry 
follows population and buying 
ower when raw materials and other 
asic factors make possible successful 
operation. 

This being true, American industry 
will be interested in this six billion 
dollar, self-contained market of 12 
million people, known as the South- 
west---Lexas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 


The messages that Dallas will 
present to American Industry about 
the Southwest with Dallas as the log- 
ical center, will all be based on facts. 
No half-truths or propaganda will 
be resorted to. 

Back of these messages and sup- 
porting the facts will be authentic 
data supplied through recent exhaus- 
tive surveys made bytwoof America’s 
leading industrial engineering firms. 

That the Southwest isaseparate and 
distinct market that should be served 
from within is already recognized by 
hundreds of far sighted institutions 
now profitably operating here. 


Dallas 


Industrial and Distribution Center of 
theSouthwest-Twelve Million People 
«Six Billion Dollar Market « « eee 











The object of this advertisement 
and others to follow is to present 
these facts to others who should be 
interested and who can profit thereby. 

Dallas has for distribution to 
interested executives seven distinct 
pone of literature. They are: 1. 

arket map covering all cities and 
towns and all formsoftransportation. 
2.Market analysis--growth of market, 
population, income, etc. 3. Serving 
the Southwest from Dallas--distribu- 
tion of population and buying power 
--comparison with other markets. 4. 
Manufacturing facilities including 
labor, power, fuel, raw materials, 
taxation, factory sites, analysis 
of existing industries and manufac- 
turing opportunities. 5. Dallas as a 
city in which to live. 6. Growth of 
Dallas. 7. Texas corporation laws. 

Your inquiry will bring any or all 
of this illuminating and informative 
literature. Please address: 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1109 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Dallas , 
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DALLAS 


Pays a Deserved Tribute 


to TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA 
ARKANSAS 
and LOUISIANA 


This advertisement is paid for by 
Dallas, but it is about the great 
Southwest. All that Dallas is or 
hopes to be is due to this six billion 
dollar market she serves. 


Dallas’ growth from 100,000 in 
1910 to 280,000 today is because 
the Southwest has made this growth 
possible, 


The Southwest produces more 
than one-half of the American cot- 
ton; more than 60% of the petro- 
leum and more than three-fourths 
of the mohair. 


Texas leads the nation in agricul- 


ture—its farm crops totaling more 
than a billion dollars annually. 


Add to this more than two bil- 
lion dollars in manufactured prod- 
ucts and approximately a billion 
dollars in mineral products and we 

7 have sound reasons for 
the intense interest of 
industry in this rich 
territory as well as the 
reason for the trend of 
population swinging to- 
ward the Southwest. 
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“WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
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A thank you note’ to Buick Owners ---for 


The Finest Tribute 
Any Motor Car Ever Received 


| er men and women who own Buick cars—are the 
most enthusiastic owner group in America, according to a 
recent poll of owners of all makes of automobiles. 


A prominent authority asked motorists in all parts of the 
country: “Would you buy the same car again?” And 
87.79% of you who voted—practically nine out of every 
ten—made it plain that Buick would again be your choice. 


You gave Buick the supreme endorsement. You awarded 


it the highest vote of owner-loyalty scored by any leading 
make of car, regardless of type or price. 


This, the finest tribute ever paid any motor car, is also the 
most convincing, because it is conferred by the most com- 
petent of all judges—the owners of the car themselves. 


Buick thanks you; and, in return, pledges renewed adher- 
ence to the Buick creed—‘‘When better automobiles are 
built, Buick will build them.”’ 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


.-+- BUICK WILL BUILD THEM” 
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HE severe break in stock 
prices, repeatedly predicted 
here, set in before mid-June. 
It brought the first 5,000,000-share- 
day in the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s history. The declines were 
the heaviest suffered since February- 
March two years ago. 

The extent of the collapse in 
boomed stocks ran from $20 to $100 
or more per share, and 140 issues 
broke to new low levels for the year. 
Here are examples of the losses sus- 
tained from the year’s peak: 


Industrials 
I IE iii incndnunamnnan 83 
PGR, TAB TIGL) ciseass:osdeccexwawaniees 57 
Am, Tnternational: oi cicsdcessacccs 35 
Be Te eS Bnd sinesckaesassncs 38 
ROO Re MEAOR.- oocikcesduuassewwwns 53 
RSCINLED. SEMI <4.co)a\ Suis caw aki aiewre 48 
NBII io occ suSuacoune sekicus 102 
Pik: SE NO diaiaios sinkecasecaeaw-eeis 44 
a cy rene 45 
General BIGCtric «oii ascc siocsciesece 31 
GORRTOT TREES) si kis oisicscwae eee acess 35 
CE SI I hon os sacebanenencess 74 
PUN ADIN soi ocho a Sweeie a nainuds esos 43 
PE GIG BE io cincccinscccecesne 89 
EE 66d cok ake ndeewnsanee 83 
EE, SG. contesiiccssennasennes 58 
OMNI SEES fociisoisig wav sina wea Za aean 88 
Meee ee RE, ic. aoswrakclatere slats 70 
Dis We MN BES wie ceisdccucanenas 44 
| CEES Si | SIRS EE OR ria nar Si 18 
bog) 2 eS a ere een eee 103 
Railroads 
Ge NBRRE TE os cos cin siccalasiewaes 19 
PRONG OD a. c2osiss)c'oaies.cnsaeeae 23 
CERGMIOR DOUG s..as.osns0cecanvded 26 
oS err 55 
Derr 26 
Be NINE go stars sisowes odcwaucadawae 44 
i os bo erslecass aide sae 22 
eT ES ene 263 
Pe rn 26 
pS re era re ean 25 
TI asso oe aide Garces os oie 29 
Curb Stocks 
a TE BI oki cede sacscanas 52 
PR ics o Se wio nina catecene 45 
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Expects 


Lower 


Stock 


Prices 


Before Election 


Cs i355 k Sd daeae eee eeswuar 113 
ONES NR Se renner ree er 55 
ANON EGE s.os scion ssiecssesacsees 44 
PGNRURE SRO ois oss ckwGacuiuamseuiwe 88 
i a bédgtnkcthhenanaketen ens 64 
DHOMMEMMIE 60555555 isss Reerein so asses siee Sie 39 
PGW TAA, PQWGOE ck. 0id.6.66:0:04 5:00 100)00 62 
EE IND CR ch oieciarctie siecle ss 100 
PR Gc. oe cesecaeeenusis 145 


HE demoralization was promptly 

checked by powerful financial 
interests and by important bear cov- 
ering. Rallies of $5 and even $10 a 
share were brought about within 
forty-eight hours of the collapse, and 
at this writing—the third week in 
June—the market has been showing 
remarkable resiliency. 

Is the downward movement over ? 

My answer is: “I do not think so.” 

When powerful salvaging activities 
becomes necessary, the wreckage usu- 
ally comes back on the market as soon 
as circumstances permit. Stocks 
which were purchased by influential 
interests to avert an out-and-out 
stock market panic will doubtless be 
fed out again. 

Apart from this, it is customary, 
after a brisk rally following a drastic 
collapse, to witness a “secondary re- 
action” downwards. Such a reaction 
rarely is as severe as the first, but 
the recovery from it commonly is not 
especially vigorous. 

It will be logical, in my judgment, 
for the market to develop marked 
irregularity. The ups and the downs 
may be rapid and quite pronounced. 
But my guess is that it will be pos- 
sible to make purchases of popular 
stocks between now and November at 


lower prices than any yet witnessed 
this year. 


ager hh oe are more likely to be 
blamed than money for any 
nervousness the market experiences. 


I rather think that interest rates will 
be somewhat easier after the mid- 
year settlements than they have been 
during recent weeks. It is almost 
certain that brokers’ loans will be 
fairly substantially curtailed, probably 
sufficient to offset whatever further 
gold exports may occur. Remember 
that extensive Treasury financing 
looms ahead and that the Federal 
Reserve Banks are unlikely to use 
their influence to bring about dearer 
money once they have obtained their 
objective in the matter of keeping 
brokers’ borrowings within bounds. 
We are assured that everybody has 
become too sensible to allow a presi- 
dential campaign to interfere in the 
slightest with the even flow of busi- 
ness—and a continuous rise in the 
stock market. Well, I cannot quite 
convince myself that human nature 
has undergone a sudden revolution 
or transformation. Frankly, I con- 
stantly meet men who give as their 
reason for exercising caution the fact 
that “this is a presidential year.” 


VEN so, there is no reason to 

believe that general business 
during the second half of the year 
will not be equal to that during the 
first half. Confidence, indeed, is 
rather widespread that moderate bet- 
terment will be enjoyed. 


Agricultural conditions have im- 
proved ; less is heard about unemploy- 
ment; building maintains extraordin- 
ary vitality; the commodity price 
level has been mildly upwards; there 
has been an almost complete absence 
of speculative buying (outside of the 
stock market; commercial borrowers 
are unlikely to be embarrassed by un- 
reasonable rates, and neither presi- 
dential candidate is looked upon with 
acute distrust by our men of affairs. 


— om 
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The Real Salesmen 


in Your Business 
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ACHINES are your real salesmen because they 
meet competition at its source. There is no 
sales argument that can overcome the advantage of 
higher quality, or increased production, made possible 
by superior machines. A typical example is that of 
the Cushman Chuck Company at Hartford, Conn. 
For the past four years, two Hendey crank shapers 
have been roughing chuck jaws of high carbon steel 
at the rate of one per minute, and doing a better 
job than had formerly been accomplished on a 
planer at the rate of fifteen per hour. This is a pro- 
duction increase of 400%—a sustained increase so 
great that it has a marked effect on sales and on 


profits. 4 Paradoxical as it may seem, increased 
production and improved quality often go hand 
in hand. This is particularly true in many fac- 
tories where Hendey lathes, shapers and mill- 
ing machines contribute dependable pre- 
cision. You may find it advisable to back up 
your sales force with Hendey machine 
tools. The Hendey catalog will help you 
to decide. Please use the coupon. 
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i MACHINE CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. J) 
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The Hendey Machine Co. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Please send me a copy of the complete 


"7 
4 
F 
‘ 
f 
Hendey catalog. : 
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SHAW S$ 


Socalism gx 
Answered 


By C. W. W. 


Dear Mr. Shaw: 

Of course you were fooling when 
you named your book “The [ntelli- 
gent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism.” But it was good 
fooling. It was clever fooling. It 
was the kind of fooling we all need. 
If you had called it simply “Socialism 
and Capitalism,” relatively few peo- 
ple would have been tempted to 
read it, and fewer still would have 
waded through. The American pub- 
lic, at least, was not particularly 
anxious to know what you thought 
about Socialism and Capitalism: but 
an important part of the American 
public is tremendously interested in 
you, and our notion of getting a 
man’s number is to learn what he has 
to say when he is free to talk with- 
out reservations to a woman who 
“understands.” 

This is the sort of trick we fall 
for, even when we know it is a trick. 
You made us read 461 pages of 
politics and economics and you made 
us like it. You sold us on your 
own intelligence, anyway, and made 
us feel as we turned the pages that 
we were an intelligent woman be- 
cause we found it not at all difficult 
to follow you. 


S a matter of cold, hard, literal 
fact, we are not an intelligent 
woman at all. We are not even a 
woman. But we want you to assume 
that we are, which isn’t asking much 
from an author who almost wouldn’t 
let us read him unless we would 
agree to make the same assumption. 
Now you, as you admit yourself, 
are a monstrously clever person. 
You are also very well informed 
upon Socialism and Capitalism. Un- 
fortunately, however, you have never 
seen America. Apparently, you have 
never even heard of it. You made 


the mistake of your life in not ac- 
cepting one of the thousand or more 
invitations which you have had to 


* 
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If He Had Known Ford 

Shavian ‘‘Testament’’ 

Might Not Have Been 
Behind the Times 


visit us. If you had done so, such 
a clever person as you must soon have 
discovered that this “capitalism” 
which you have been writing about 
and the American business system of 
to-day are as unlike as your Capital- 
ism and your Socialism. 

This system isn’t Socialism. It 
doesn’t even faintly resemble that 
progressive nationalization of indus- 
try which you have so painstakingly 
outlined as the transition from the 
system of production for profit to 
production for the common good. 
What is happening in America is 
something utterly new in human his- 
tory: and it is happening so fast 
that very few, even of our most in- 
telligent observers, seem able to form 
the slightest idea of what it is. 

One trouble is that, while we live 
in America, we speak the English 
language. There is, as yet, no Amer- 
ican language: that is, no words to 
speak of which are not already in 
the dictionary and placed there to 
designate an entirely different set of 
phenomena from those with which we 
daily have to deal. Since language is 
necessary to thought, Americans are 
temporarily having difficulties. They 
are likely to be living in one world 
and thinking in another. This is 
true, of course, to a certain degree, of 
all civilizations, for society is always 
changing and, if we are to keep our 
understanding abreast of the change, 
it is constantly necessary to put new 
meanings into our old familiar words. 
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But the breakneck pace of social 
change in America makes this im- 
possible. The best of us can’t keep 
up: and some of us, like Henry 
Ford, have about reached the conclu- 
sion that words are futile anyway and 
are doing their thinking more and 
more by machinery. 

It is too bad you never met Ford. 
You had him in England and he 
managed once to make a speech just 
thirty-one words long, and not one of 
the thirty-one words meant anything. 
Your book, on the other hand, has 
461 pages of words, all of which are 
very meaningful. 

But they don’t mean anything to 
Ford, and they don’t mean anything 
in a Ford world. Nevertheless, 
Ford is as monstrously clever in his 
world as you are in yours. If you 
only knew him—if you had only come 
over and lived in the Ford world for 
a while—you could interpret him 
(and it) to a lot of us who are not 
so clever. Perhaps you might even 
explain Ford to Ford, but that 
would probably necessitate Ford’s 
getting some acquaintance with your 
world first, and it is rather late for 
him to begin. 


OUR words have much meaning 

to a lot of us, because we have 
lived to some extent in your world. 
We are more or less familiar, in fact, 
with the Capitalism which you have 
explained so entertainingly. There 
is a lot of it in America still. We 
have it in our coal industry, with its 
accompaniment of unemployment, 
strikes and starvation. We see it 
also in the textile industry, and we 
see traces of it in all our industries. 
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But the significant thing about Amer- 
ica is not the existence of such 
traces. It is the fact that they are 
mere traces. The Capitalism which 
you describe is making its exit here, 
but it is positively not going in the 
direction which your book suggests. 

It is not headed toward govern- 
ment ownership, toward nationaliza- 
tion, toward the taking over of one 
business after another by the politi- 
cal State, to be run theoretically 
thereafter in the interest of all the 
people but practically according to 
the notions of the industrially ignor- 
ant and socially blind coterie of poli- 
ticians who happen for the time to 
gain control. It is saying nothing 
against these men to say that they 
could not by any possibility 
manufacture Ford cars as well as 
Mr. Ford does. They could not 
distribute those cars to so many 
people at so low a cost, especially 
if they were to attempt to pay the 
Ford scale of wages. Even Mr. 
Ford could not do it if he were a 
Government employee. 

You give a most interesting 
definition of Socialism as a state 
of society in which there is com- 
plete “equality of income.” That 
is an intriguing ideal. Person- 
ally, I am all for it, providing the 
income be a fairly large one. | 
would like to believe that I was 
for equality of income anyway. 

It is obviously better, if there is 
not food enough to go round, 
that we should all go hungry 
rather than that some of us 
should be well fed and some 
starve to death. Nevertheless, 

I am not sure, if it were neces- 
sary for some to starve that I 
would be the first to volunteer. 
The point is that mere equality of 
income solves no problems if the in- 
come is very close to zero. What 
your Socialism really aims at, I take 
it, is to have equality plus abundance, 
if possible. You would doubtless pre- 
fer to have a railroad owned by a set 
of greedy capitalists who could keep 
it running than by a government 
which could not. 

I am not arguing that governments 
can not own railroads. They can and 
do. Whether they can do it better 
than business organizations can is a 
problem which must be settled as it 
comes up, and it will make a lot of 
difference what kind of government 
it happens to be in any particular 
case, as well as what kind of busi- 
ness management is bidding for the 
job. 

But our experience in America has 
led to no suggestion from anywhere 
that the “Nation” as a whole should 
manufacture and distribute motor 
cars in place of the industrial con- 
cerns which are now performing that 
service. Our reason seems to be that 
‘we want equality of income in the 
matter of motor cars, or a constant 
approach toward equality, until every- 


body everywhere shall have exactly 
the car which suits his purposes best. 

You will admit, I believe, that 
motor cars are wealth, and that peo- 
ple who obiain motor cars which 
they want are receiving income. 
Well, in this new America which you 
have never heard about, our work- 
ing men and women by the millions 
are now receiving that sort of income. 

Not all of them. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. There are millions yet 
who aren’t always sure of steady em- 
ployment, and of having enough good 
nourishing food for the children and 
of being able to get their teeth prop- 
erly attended to and of having such 
necessities as warmth and sunlight 

















and fresh air in their homes. But 
you could hardly believe, unless you 
saw it, what a change is happening 
here. The poor are not getting 
poorer. Wages have been going up 
for several years now while the cost 
of living has been coming down. 

This has been particularly notable 
in the matter of automobile wages 
and automobile income: the wages 
for making automobiles and the cost 
of purchasing them. I couldn’t ex- 
pect you to believe it without seeing 
it: but in this respect the Ford em- 
ployees are approaching equality. 
They can and do eat as much as Mr. 
Ford. They apparently wear as 
good clothes, and they ride in as good 
a car. 

They do not enjoy as much leisure 
as he does yet, and consequently they 
do not work so hard. In that “Capi- 
talism” which you described, the 
beneficiaries were always going in for 
play: but in this new thing which is 
happening in America, the people 
whom we still call capitalists are 
more and more spending their leisure 
in the hardest kind of hard work. 

And they are not working for 
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profits. They don’t seem to know, a 
lot of them, just what their motive 
is. That is why you should have 
come here. You are an expert in 
divining motives, and you might be 
able to tell them. But the thing that 
they are doing is obvious. They are 
co-ordinating our industrial machin- 
ery. They are making it work 
smoothly—making it produce more 
with less tax upon the time and 
muscles of the workers than ma- 
chinery ever produced before. 
These men that I speak of—these 
present-day leaders of what we call 
Big Business in America—are almost 
to a man believers in high wages. 
They believe in making wages con- 
stantly higher, as the productivity 
of the machine increases. This 
isn’t because they are good. It is 
because they are intelligent. They 
may not be able to read your 
book, but they have learned a 
number of social truths. The 
capitalists you told us about were 
always buying their labor as 
cheaply as they could get it: but 
these men know that such a 
course would limit the purchasing 
power of the workers and that 
that would be very bad for busi- 
ness in general, including their 
own. 

And what do you suppose they 
are doing with their profits? Are 
they acting as your foolish capi- 
talists acted—spending all that 
they can in self-indulgence, or in 
the founding of an idle clan, and 
then discovering that they still 
have a surplus which must be in- 
vested in further profit-making 
enterprises ? 

No, that isn’t the present fash- 
ion at all. It used to be, right 
here in America twenty or thirty 

years ago, but times have changed. 
The social styles have changed. I 
don’t mean that our wealthy people 
have become thrifty and gone in for 
saving their pennies as a matter of 
principle : but the tendency among the 
modern leaders of Big Business is to 
get away from the burden of main- 
taining social caste and leave them- 
selves free to work or play at will. 

And it would surprise you, I think, 
to see how often this means work in- 
stead of play. I do not mean to im- 
pose any conclusions upon you. If 
you had only seen America, or if it 
had only occurred to some of those 
American callers to tell you about 
it, you would be perfectly able to 
point out the social significance. For 
your book proves that you are not 
bigoted nor biased, and everybody 
knows that you are terribly bright. 
The only trouble seems to be that 
you are uninformed—as unaware of 
modern industrial doings in America 
as our industrial leaders may be of 
Shavian philosophy. 

I do not wish to advance any cut- 
and-dried theories, and I am not pre- 
suming to give you “the American 
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point of view.” The American point 
of view, if there is such a thing, is 
like the European point of view or 
the point of view of the inhabitants 
of the North Temperate Zone. That 
is, at best, a blurred composite of a 
million different kinds of prejudice 
tempered or distorted by personal 
experience or education. The point 
of view in any given society is 
affected by events: but the events I 
speak of are so recent that they have 
not been formulated into any na- 
tional philosophy as yet. 


HERE are indications, however, 

that as leisure is coming in, in 
this country, idleness is going out. We 
are perhaps wallowing in luxury as 
no leisure class in history ever wal- 
lowed before. But it is not the lux- 
ury of idleness, nor the luxury of 
class, although all of us are quite 
familiar with that sort of luxury too. 
We have thousands of families liv- 
ing on inherited wealth, enjoying all 
the good things of life without once 
turning their hands, perhaps, to per- 
form a social service. We have 
other thousands, also, who want to 
work and can’t and whose children 
are cheated out of a decent opportun- 
ity to live. But that is not peculiarly 
American. Doesn’t it strike you 
strange sometimes that the country 
which is supposed to be most highly 
developed capitalistically, and in 
which the Socialist movement never 
could make headway, has less of this 
sort of thing than any other country 
on earth? 


The peculiar thing about America 
is not to be discovered in Amer- 
ican traditions nor in the American 
form of government nor in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion. We love 
“government of the people, by the 
people and for the people,’ but a lot 
of us believe that your government 
in England is more responsive to the 
popular will than ours. We love 
personal liberty, but some of us be- 
lieve that the French have more of 
it than we. There are some of us, 
even, who do not hate Russia with a 
perfect hatred, and those who boast 


that their ancestors were bold 
Revolutionists are correspondingly 
alarmed. 


No, you can’t understand America 
by watching our politics or by read- 
ing our books. To hear us talk, you 
might think we were a nation of 
Flag worshippers. To understand 
America, you must watch us at our 
jobs: and you might discover that our 
real religion is the Religion of Work. 


Sometimes it is called “Service.” 
You have doubtless heard the term, 
but you evidently have not connected 
it with “private” business enter- 
prises. That is hardly to be won- 
dered at. From time immemorial, 
when people had an urge to serve 
their fellow men, they became 
preachers or teachers or took up 


political reform. If they had no 
such urge, they might enter business 
for their private gain: and some- 
times, when they had made their 
pile, they made peace with God and 
man by devoting those gains to char- 
ity. But the idea that one could 
serve in business, or go into busi- 
ness to express his passion for the 
social welfare, was preposterous. As 
you say, Queen Elizabeth woud not 
have expected that of any business 
man. It was his business, as she saw 
it, to make money, and her business 
to attend to the social welfare. 

In the America which you imagine, 
we have done away with the aristoc- 
racy trained to look out for the so- 
cial welfare, and given the govern- 
ment over to business men who have 








$6, JOPEL ESL Y and pa- 
thetically behind the 
times,” says C. W. W. of 
George Bernard Shaw’s “‘last 
will and testament,” the book 
which is the culmination of 
Shavian criticism of Capital. 

“The words ‘Capitalism’ 
and ‘Socialism’ never had 
much meaning to Americans 
and they mean less every 
day.” 

Then C. W. W. proceeds 
to tell why. 








no such training. Well, perhaps we 
did. It has surely looked at times as 
though America had no _ political 
genius at all. But we have de- 
veloped industrial genius ; and as that 
industrial genius has been developed, 
we somehow discovered that, how- 
ever many ambitious, self-seeking 
profiteers we might send to Congress, 
we could not afford to have such men 
controlling industry. 

I say “we” discovered that. But 
nobody figured it out ahead of time. 
There wasn’t any “movement” to 
bring such a state of things about. 
It just came about in the course of 
American industrial experience. We 
enacted no law to exclude profiteers 
from going into business, nor from 
succeeding as well as they could. But 
the industries which were controlled 
by men of public spirit and of social 
vision succeeded better. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that they are succeeding better : 
for we are to-day right in the mid- 
dle of this transition. But enough 
has happened to indicate the trend 
of industrial evolution here. 

It is a trend toward work. Not 
toward muscular strain, for humans 
have always been over-burdened with 
that, but a trend toward effective, 
collective action in producing and 
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distributing the things that people 
want. The American worker has 
more than any worker ever had in 
human history, because he produces 
more: but he produces more, not be- 
cause he works longer hours or lifts 
heavier weights or because he is kept 
on the jump at a pace which the 
European worker could never stand. 
No, he produces more because his 
labor is more effectively directed for 
the common good, he is given more 
units of electrical power to work 
with and his work is better co-ordi- 
nated with the work of all his fellows. 


I do not hint that it was American 
superiority which brought about this 
state of things. It was this state of 
things, rather, which brought about 
American superiority along those 
lines in which America is superior. 
We had a lot of luck, if you wish to 
put it that way, in starting out with 
a country in which labor was scarce 
and raw materials were plentiful: so 
we went in to save labor and spend 
raw materials while Europe was sav- 
ing raw materials and spending labor. 


In addition to that, we didn’t have 
foolish tariff walls between all our 
States, as Europe has had, and we 
were not always on the verge of 
war. That gave our industries a 
chance to expand, with a nearby 
home market always available, and 
without having to figure every time 
they contemplated new capitalization 
whether a war was likely to come and 
upset everything. 

And so, while we remained most 
conservative in politics, not daring as 
a rule to let those politicians inter- 
rupt our economic experiment, we 
became very daring industrially. 
There has been no radical movement 
of any consequence in America, Mr. 
Shaw, because America is largely 
controlled by radicals. That is, real 
America. For America is an indus- 
trial civilization: and the men in 
charge of typical, modern industry 
here are men who have broken com- 
pletely with the old traditions of 
business and see business as nothing 
but the system by which all the people 
manage to produce and distribute the 
things which all the people want. 


OW, having received this infor- 
mation, Mr. Shaw, you are in- 
telligent enough to see that your book, 
however logical and clever it may be, 
is of no use as a guide to social hap- 
penings in America. It is a guide, at 
best, to a country which we have 
just moved out of and which we can 
by no possibility ever live in again. 
It is a Guide to the Past. It is hope- 
lessly and pathetically behind the 
times. It is good reading, but so is 
Plato’s Republic: and both you and 
Plato still hold your rank among the 
thinkers of the world. But it begins 
and ends with a political concept: a 
“Capitalism” based upon a private 
(Continued on page 46). 
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The Distribution Census 


Independent Retailers Do 71 Per Cent. of Aggregate, 
Chain Stores Over 28 Per Cent. of Total Business— 
The Small Dealers Are Losing Ground _ 


HE main significance of the 
Census of Distribution taken in 
eleven cities last year does not 
lie in the actual figures obtained— 
even though they have real value— 
but rather in the indication they give 
of what may be expected from the 
inclusion of distribution activities 
among the items to be covered in the 
Federal Census of 1930. 

From the returns obtained in these 
eleven cities we are able to draw some 
very important conclusions as to con- 
ditions in these cities. But these fig- 
ures grouped together hardly give us 
a safe basis for nation-wide conclu- 
sions when we recognize the wide 
variations within this relatively small 
group. We find, for example, that 
in these eleven cities 14.98 per cent. 
of all the retail stores belonged to 
chain organizations; and that these 
did 28.62 per cent. of all the retail 
business. And yet, when we remem- 
ber that these totals are made up of 
only eleven city aggregates and that 
these ranged from 6.64 per cent. of 
the stores in Fargo to 25.55 per cent. 
in Atlanta, doing 6.34 per cent. of the 
business in Fargo and 30.66 in At- 
lanta, we realize that the units of 
which our grand total is composed 
are neither numerous enough nor suf- 
ficiently homogeneous to make these 
aggregate figures safe or a basis for 
more general deductions. Neverthe- 
less, this census does give us some 
valuable suggestions as to how valu- 
able a Census of Distribution on a 
National scale will be. 


N the Winter of 1925 the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United 
States called a Distribution Confer- 
ence in Washington at which Herbert 
Hoover drew attention to the eco- 
nomic waste in merchandising dis- 
tribution. Among the chief causes 
Secretary Hoover mentioned the lack 
of trustworthy data concerning the 
methods by which markets might be 
reached. 

The points covered by Mr. Hoover, 
or otherwise brought before the con- 
ference, were referred to six com- 
mittees which, a few months later, 
made their reports. The ideas devel- 
oped were turned over to other 
groups to carry out. The census in- 
volved so many contacts with Federal 
bureaus and with business associa- 
tions that a Committee on the Collec- 
tion of Business Statistics was set up. 


By Paul T. Cherington 


Director of Research of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on the 
Census of Distribution 


Owen D. Young served as first 
chairman. It was decided to make 
the first effort in a selected list of 
places to determine what methods 
were practicable in taking a national 
census in this new field offering so 
many complexities. A sub-commit- 
tee was named to plan this work. The 
details fell mainly into the hands of 
F. A. Gosnell, of the Census Bureau, 
and of Alvin Dodd, manager of the 
domestic distribution department of 
the chamber and his assistant, John 
Matter. 

W. M. Stewart, Director of the 
Census, was extremely helpful. In 
fact, without his aid the project could 
not have been carried through. Local 
commercial bodies also gave valuable 
co-operation, in some of the cities 
bearing all, or nearly all, of the ex- 
pense. 


REAT care was taken in plan- 

ning the work so as to make 
the experience yield practical train- 
ing for those undertaking it, and to 
make the work bring to light many 
of the difficulties which the National 
Census is likely to encounter. The 
statistics collected have a large direct 
value, and a much larger suggestive 
utility ; but, perhaps, the greatest gain 
was the knowledge of how to proceed 
in taking a distribution census, and 
what some of the pitfalls are in this 
new field of enumeration. 








6 awe Distribution Census, 
here analyzed by the 
chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee that had it in charge, 
is significant of a change 
in retailing. Nothing has 
escaped the great transition. 
Those who have been be- 
moaning the fate of the small 
storekeeper should realize 
how little he gets for his 
labor. 








The eleven cities were selected to 
represent a variety of conditions. 
Size, geography, economic _ back- 
ground, relation to nearby places, sur- 
rounding population, climate and 
commercial structure were consid- 
ered. The wisdom in making the list 
as diverse as possible was demon- 
strated by what was learned. 

Figures given elsewhere bring out 
some of the most important findings. 
There was perhaps little that was 
astonishing in the figures, but some 
well-grounded suspicions or general 
impressions were confirmed. Here 
are some of the conspicuous facts 
which indicate the nature of the gen- 
eral conclusions: 

1. The aggregate business of the 
retail stores in these eleven cities was 
over four billion dollars, which is 
about one-tenth of the total retail 
business of the country. 

2. Aggregate sales per capita 
ranged from $433.44 in Providence 
(district) to $800.19 in Kansas City 
(district). 

3. There was a retail store for 
every fifty-six people in Springfield, 
Illinois, and for every ninety-one 
people in Providence (district). 
These were the extremes, the aver- 
age for the eleven cities being sev- 
enty-two. 

4. For all the cities together there 
was one grocery for every 325 peo- 
ple, and one drug store for every 154 
people. 

5. Independent retail stores do 
71.35 per cent. of the aggregate busi- 
ness in these eleven cities, and chain 
stores 28.62 per cent. 

6. Restaurants do more than twice 
as much business relatively in Seattle 
or Chicago as in Baltimore or Provi- 
dence. 


ERHAPS the most disturbing 

fact is the picture it gives of the 
relative insignificance of the small 
stores as distributing factors. 

Of all the retail stores enumerated 
28.09 per cent. did a gross business 
of less than $5,000 a year—or less 
than $16 per day. Their combined 
percentage of all the retail business 
of these cities was 1.69. Perhaps 


more disturbing still is the fact that 
88.64 per cent. of all the stores did 
less than $50,000 a year and their ag- 
gregate share in the total retail busi- 
ness was less than 30 per cent. 

Even an ordinary net profit on 
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$1,000 of gross sales per week does 
not represent a very heavy earning 
for a man of reasonable intelligence, 
and yet this figure includes nearly 
nine-tenths of the stores and gives 
less than a third of perfect distribu- 
tion. This is something to be thought 
about by those who feel that the 
small man is being routed by the 
chain store and that the local mer- 
chant class is destined to be sup- 


planted by “hired men.” 
they had better be. 

The figures covering the wholesale 
business have offered many difficul- 
ties in compilation and tabulation not 
encountered even in the retail trades, 
which were full enough of unex- 
pected troubles. In the wholesale 
business definitions, for example, 
were vague and technical so that it 
took more than mere ingenuity on 


Perhaps 
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the part of an enumerator to know 
how to classify a special agent, a 
broker or a branch officer who might 
be located in a city under survey al- 
though most of his business was else- 
where. Nevertheless much was 
learned about the wholesale business 
of these cities and about how to 
handle the enumeration of this busi- 
ness when the National Census is 
undertaken. 


Where the (Consumer 
Spends His Dollar 


T last there are defintive 
A figures on the division of 

business between chain and 
independent stores. The distribution 
census covered eleven areas in which 
about one-tenth of the country’s re- 
tailing is done. This statistics are for 
1926. The total of sales is $4,224,- 
109,000. Of this, $3,011,090,300, or 
71.28 per cent., was reported by inde- 
pendent, and $1,213,018,800, or 28.72 
per cent., by chain establishments. 

The divisions by areas were as fol- 
lows: 

Department stores reported 14.59 
per cent. of the total sales, but about 
one-third of these were by chain or 
non- independent establishments. 
Thus the division between indepen- 
dent and chain establishments of the 
non-department store types was 
about the same as for all with de- 
partment stores included. 

Sales were divided between inde- 
pendents and chains as follows: 


Number of Stores Division of Sales 
at ae 


oe 
Per Cent. 
Independ- _ Independ- 





—, 
Per Cent. 
Kind of 


Store ent hain ent Chain 
Art and An- 

Oe cccous 95.5 45 940 6.0 
Automobile .. 749 25.1 68.7 31.3 
Auto Acces- 

SOFi€S «.... 91.8 8.2 80.7 19.3 
Bakery Shops 90.7 93 886 11.4 
Boots and 

Shoes ...... jaf 273 6 «BZ. CMS 
Building Ma- 

terial Yards 829 17.1 849 15.1 
Cigars and 

Tobacco ... 88.4 116 645 35.5 
Clothing and 

F ur nishing 

(men’s) .... 87.7. 12.3 810 19.0 
Women’s 

Clothing ... 85.3 147 844 15.6 
Coal, Wood 

and tee 

Wards: ...é $35 15 718 22 
C onfection- 

ery, tee 

Cream, etc. 94.2 $8. 723 24a 
Custom Tail- 

or Shops .. 98.1 19 882 118 
Dairy and 

Poultry .... 89.1 10.9 560 44.0 
D epartment 

Stores ...%. 86.4 136 67.0 33.0 
Drugs: 200.60 88.2 11.8 70.1 29.9 


By Aaron H. Ulm 


Dry Goods 


and Notions 94.4 5.7 918 8.2 
Electrical 

goods ..... 90.5 95 70.7 29.3 
Fierist ; 

SRR ncses 93.5 65 866 13.4 
Fruits and 

Vegetavies.. 843 15.7 905 9.5 
Fur and Cloth- 

BO is bi ae 92.1 79 888 11.2 
Furniture and 

House Furn- 

ishings .... 86.4 136 67.2 328 
Gasoline and 

Penn. 53.6 464 265 73.5 
General ...... 85.3 147 70.3 29,7 
Grocery and 

Delicatessen 79.0 21.0 58.7 41.3 
Hardware ... 854 146 908 92 
Hats and Caps 663 33.7 483 51.7 
Hay, Grain 

and Feed .. 93.5 65 93.4 66 
Jewelry ..... 92.2 5.8 828 17.2 
Meat, Poul- 

try and Fish 91.4 8.6 85.8 142 
Millinery and 

Artificial 

Folwers ..-. 79.6 204 63.1 36.9 
M otorcycle 

and Bicycle 966 34 95.5 4.5 
Musical ..... 86.3 13.7 728 27.2 
Office Equip- 

Tl. a 91.3 8.7 866 13.4 
Optical Goods 91. S7 6833) Cl o16.7 
Paint, Varnish 

and Glass .. 94.8 a2 43 157 
P h otographic 

Supplies and 

Cameras ... 90.7 9.3 93.4 6.6 


Plumbing and 


Heating 

Supplies ... 90.1 99 90.9 9.1 
eS re 88.7 113 79.4 20.6 
Restaurants . 87.8 122 664 33.6 
Sporting 

Goods, toys, 

ee 892 108 816 18.4 
Stationery ... 842 15.8 85.0 15.0 
Trunk and lea- 

ther goods 90.6 94 780 22.0 
Typewriters .. 96.4 3.6 94.0 6.0 
Variety ..... 449 55.1 29.3 70.7 
M iscellaneous 92.3 7.7 94.6 5.4 

TOTAL ... 84.9 15.1 71.3 28.7 


Most surprising is the great dis- 
parity shown between the average 
volumes of business done by chain 
and independent store units. The 
average reported for 1926 by the lat- 
ter was $37,743 while the average for 
competing chain units was $85,726. 
Department store sales enter into 
those averages. Of those stores there 
were 108 independent and 17 chain 
stores. The first reported an aver- 
age of $3,823,317 and the last $11,- 
974,794 of sales. Even the division 
of department-store sales between in- 
dependent and chain establishments 
was practically the same as that of 
all retail sales. 


VERAGES based on grand 
totals mean little, for they do 





Division of Sales Between Chain and Independent Stores 


City Division of Retail Sales 
Independent Per Cent. Chains Per Cent. 

BRI. noe ese ne xccuee oee $ 123,280,900 69.34 $ 54,501,900 30.66 
SE on ctaankcuaneneeed 286,215,600 77.56 82,811,700 22.44 
Nh di laches sdexbicastiicn arora 1,245,458,100 62.87 735,682,300 37.13 
ei gis bine acid 125,288,300 80.48 30,384,500 19.52 
Ro kag ants edn s os 18,406,900 93.66 1,245,700 6.34 
ES SE Pere 246,600,400 82.12 53,710,300 17.88 
Pema, TB. conn sacnc.s. 152,761,200 79.45 39,511,300 20.55 

*(Combined) 
San Francisco .............. 507,436,300 77.43 147,914,600 22.57 

*(Combined) 
tae a cad ph neko a8 179,286,200 80.45 43,555,900 19.55 
Springfield, Ill. ............. 37,321,900 82.00 8,191,000 18.00 
SPE ose tbwvSdiecnssade 89,034,500 85.16 15,509,600 14.84 


* The Providence, R. I., and the San Francisco surveys went beyond the cities 


proper. Providence included Pawtucket, 
Providence and Cranston. 


Central Falls, North Providence, East 


The San Francisco survey included all of Berkeley 


County—the cities of Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley. 
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not run uniformly for various retail 
branches. 

The average independent hard- 
ware merchant reported consider- 
ably more volume than did the aver- 
age chain unit, $35,192 for the in- 
dependent and $20,799 for the chain 
unit. This occurred despite the fact 
that the hardware returns by inde- 
pendents ran to form in one rather 
melancholy particular. Nearly 20 
per cent. of these units reported sales 
of less than $5,000 a year, which 
means those “stores” were taking in 
less than $50 a week, or less than $8 
a day. 

Most chain grocery and delicates- 
sen units are small establishments. 
Yet the average sales reported by 
them was $45,997 compared with 
$17,380 by independents. More than 
one-fourth of the independents of 
this kind reported less than $5,000 
of sales, while nearly a fifth of the 
remainder reported less than $10,- 
000. Thus, while operating only 21 
per cent. of the grocery and delicates- 
sen units covered, the chains ac- 
counted for 41 per cent. of the sales. 


F all independent stores in the 

areas surveyed 28.06 per cent. 
did less than $5,000 of business a 
a year. These miniature retailers re- 
ported only 1.68 per cent. of all sales 
made by independents in the areas. 

Rated on the basis of population in 
the bounds of the areas surveyed, per 
capita sales ranged from $483.44 in 
Providence to $800.19 in Kansas City. 
The number of inhabitants per store 
varied from 91 in Providence to 56 
in Springfield. Even per capita 
grocery and delicatessen store sales 
varied from $126.35 in Atlanta to 
$63.47 in Chicago. The average was 
$71.92. 

The division of the retail dollar 
averaged as follows: 

Food, 28.51 cents; clothing, 24.29 
cents; automotive, 12.10 cents; fur- 
niture and house furnishings, 9.84 
cents; building materials and heating 
supplies, 5.00 cents; drugs and toilet 
goods, 3.33 cents; coal and wood; 
2.01 cents; hardware, tools and ma- 
chinery, 1.99 cents; jewelry and sil- 
verware, 1.69 cents; cigars, cigarettes 
and tobacco, 1.6 cents; office equip- 
ment and supplies, 1.44 cents; musi- 
cal instruments and radio, 1.42 cents; 
all others, 6.69 cents. 

A total of $1,204,096,400 was spent 
for food, but grocery and delicates- 
sen stores took in only $403,886,700 
on account of all sales of food prod- 
ucts. This was 33.54 per cent. of ex- 
penditures for food. At the same 
time 22.26 per cent. or an aggregate 
of $268,031,000, went for prepared 
meals. 

The only item of retailing costs 
comprehended by the survey is that 
of salaries and wages. The aver- 
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Thirty, or 


Just Arriving at Sixty 


By Donald A. Laird 


RE young heads or old heads 
the better? 


Should there be more young 
presidents, since the president of one 
of the fastest growing automotive 
firms is merely thirty-five? Or should 
the premium be reserved for the 
older man? 

The long service man usually re- 
ceives a premium in greater remu- 
neration for the same job a younger 
man performs, but it, does not follow 
that older hands should be sought for 
filling vacancies. 

Insulin was discovered by Freder- 
ick Banting when he was thirty-one ; 
Darwin’s theories were worked out 
before he was thirty ; the use of ether 
was developed by William Morton 
when he was . twenty-seven; the 
gonorrhea bacillus was discovered by 
Neisser when he was twenty-four; 
and red blood corpuscles were ob- 
served by Jan Swannerdam at the 
age of twenty-one. 

The young man has no need for 
shame at the accomplishments of 
those of his age. But may these ac- 
complishments be mere flashes in the 
pan? That depends upon the young 
man—he may stop, but that reflects 
his own premature self-satisfaction 
and no fault of his years. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was of 

most service to his country after 
he had passed three score years; the 
iron hand of Bismarck held Germany 
when he was eighty-four; Cervantes 
was nearly seventy before he wrote 
Don Quixote. 

The old man has no cause for 
shame in the accomplishments of 
those past the alloted three score and 
ten. But may these be merely the re- 
sult of dogged persistence and not a 
reflection of superior ability? That, 
too, depends, but persistence is a vir- 
ture not to be scoffed at. 

Neither age nor youth is a virtue. 
Many old men have not profited by 
their years of experience. Many 
young men are old foggies before 


they pass the quarter century mark. 

The race of accomplishment and 
worth goes not to young heads or old 
heads, but to good heads that are 
used. 

Of lasting credit to this generation 
is the homage and premium it pays to 
ability, regardless of whether a lithe 
young body or a cracking aged frame 
carries the head that can accomplish. 
Lindberghs and Depews share in the 
acclaim. 


B UT some executives prize an or- 
ganization of older men, others 
take pride in their organization being 
built up around young men. Both 
are blind. An organization is built 
up around heads, not calendars. 
Black Jack Pershing was raised 
through the army ranks more rapidly 
than the calendar allowed—President 
Roosevelt had learned while he was 
one of the most successful police 
commissioners New York City has 
ever had that ability and performance, 
not mere years on earth, determined 
the intrinsic value of an employee. 

The young man must not expect 
success to come to him in later years 
just because he is getting older. The 
rewards are for ability that is de- . 
veloped and used. 

The employer must not believe that 
his older workers are of more in- 
trinsic value unless he had encour- 
aged and helped them to develop into 
their full abilities. Men do not im- 
prove with an impassive age as does. 
a rare wine. Additional years only 
add infirmity to men unless the men 
themselves are active in striving to- 
add to their worth each year. 

The question of youth or age is. 
irrelevant in business. 

The lasting question is discover- 
ing, developing, and using ability so- 
that each year actually adds to the in- 
trinsic worth of the man. 

Strike from the application blank 
the item inquiring about age and ask. 
instead: Do you have a good head? 
Do you use it to its capacity? 





age annual pay of employees was 
$1,370, being highest, $1,508, in San 
Francisco and lowest, $1,182, in Bal- 
timore. In some cases 35 per cent. 
or more, and in others only 3 to 4 
per cent. of sales went for salaries 
and wages. The average cost of this 
item was 12.93 per cent. The lowest, 
10.20 per cent. was in Fargo and the 
highest, 13.45 per cent. was in San 
Francisco. 

In wholesaling the salaries and 


wages cost averaged 5.17 per cent., 
varying as to areas from 4.02 in 
Kansas City to 6.94 in Springfield. 
Since these operations did not par- 
allel retailing ones no comparsions. 
as to volume between the two are- 
worth while. 

There is evidence of a tremend- 
ous change in the realm of merchan- 
dising that borders on the revolu- 
tionary. Transitions uncerway have- 
been achieved only slightly to date.. 





Former Immigrant 
Dominates World Trade 
in His Field—Price and 
Style Brought a Vast 
Market After the Mon- 
opoly in Seal Leather Had 
Been Broken — Swift 
Production Meets 
Vagaries of Fashion 


HE new 
spirit in 
Ameri- 
can business in my 
opinion must include 
among other things 
the principles of 
mass_ production, 
high wages, efficient 
distribution, and the 
ability to readjust 
and reorganize fast 
enough to meet the 
changing needs of 
society,” said Morris 
White, president of 
Morris White & 
Company, of New 
York, the largest leather goods 
manufacturer, not only in the United 
States, but in the world. 

Mr. White came to the United 
States from Russia just twenty-eight 
years ago. He was the oldest of 
seven children. His father settled in 
the lower East Side of New York and 
Morris, then eleven years of age, 
went to school for two weeks and 
then entered the world of business. 
Being the oldest of the family, it 
devolved upon him to help to sup- 
port his brothers and sisters. He be- 
gan selling gloves in “jobs and sec- 
onds.” 

By the time he was eighteen he 
had been in many different lines of 
business, but the one that appealed 
to him most was the one that dealt 
in some kind of leather or leather 
goods. So when he was twenty years 
of age he entered the business of 
making pocketbooks and handbags 
for ladies. He had saved up a little 
money, but not much. It did not 
go far in the business. Still, we find 
him nineteen years later, at the age 
of thirty-nine, the largest manu- 
facturer of ladies’ hand-bags. 


GC 


By John F. Sinclair 


He Sells Handbags in 
33 Nations 


the 


Morris White & Company to-day 
employ about 5,000 employees in their 
eleven factories, mostly centralized 
in New York and New Jersey. All 
of his factories are run under union 
regulations. His week consists of 
forty-four working hours and the 
wages of his employees are recog- 
nized as the highest in the industry. 
They vary from $1,450 as a minimum 
to $7,800 per annum. 

“In 1927, the women of the worid 
spent approximately $100,000,000 for 
hand-bags and pocketbooks. Of this 
sum the women of the United States 
spent $57,000,000, a little more than 
half the total,” said Mr. ‘White. 

Neat and trim, in a brown business 





















Seal from which comes the 
leather to make _ pocket- 
books and other novelties 






Morris 
White 


suit, Morris 
White is small 
physically, with 
one shoulder 
slightly stooped, 
clean shaven, with 
a thick crop of 
curly iron gray 
hair, quick of 
movement, keen 
brown eyes, and a 
disarming smile. 

He wastes very 
little time talking about the inconse- 
quential things. But get him on a 
subject that he is interested in and he 
is incisive and he speaks with force 
and power. 

“In 1913, three out of every four 
of all the hand-bags sold in the United 
States were imported. Compare that 
with the 1927 record, when 82 per 
cent. of all the hand-bags sold in the 
United States were made here and 
only 18 per cent were imported,” he 
said. 

For this vast change, Morris White 
is largely responsible. He is recog- 
nized as the industry’s most fearless 
and daring leader. I asked him to 
explain the reasons for this develop- 


© Ewing Galloway 


ment since the war in this 
particular business, in 
which he has become so 
expert. 

“Outside of the United 
States, the two countries 
that specialize in the man- 
ufacture of ladies’ hand- 
bags are Germany and 
France,” he replied. “The 
cities of Germany—par- 
ticularly the lovely little 
city of Offenbach—spe- 
cialize in the low-priced 
goods, but 60 per cent. of 
their total output is done 
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by women working day and night in 
a primitive way in their own homes. 
Naturally, in this situation there is 
very little machinery used. They are 
doing the work in much the same way 
as it was done before the age of 
machinery came in to revolutionize 
industry. 

“They carry on the making of 
leather goods from generation to 
generation in the old-fashioned way, 
but they like it. Of course, we have 
already modern German industrial- 
ists in the fancy leather goods in- 
dustry who are wide awake, and are 
up to the minute in modern machin- 
ery, but they have the world to look 
after and they find enough outlet for 
their product. The German leather 
goods manufacturers are helped con- 
siderably by the Leipzig fair, with 
140,000 business visitors last Spring, 
of whom 19,610 were foreigners. 

“The French industry, on the other 
hand, which centers around Paris, 
specializes on tailor-made bags. They 
cater very largely to the wealthy 
classes and their basic aim is for style. 
They are not interested particularly 
in price.” 

Here Mr. White’s face broke into 
a most attractive smile. 

“You see, Germany specializes on 
price, while France specializes on 
style. America, well, we specialize on 
both style and price, and as a result 
we get the business,” he remarked. 


HITE’S business is so large 

that he recently was compelled 
to give an order to 19 different tan- 
neries in order to enable him to secure 
the raw materials which he needed on 
time. He secured goat skins from 
India; his sheep skins from Aus- 
tralia; snake skins from the jungles 
of Java and the tropics; cow hides 
from the United States and Argen- 
tina; and his seals from Newfound- 
land, Norway and Peru. 

In 1927 he sold American hand- 
bags in thirty-three nations. This 
would seem to be a record when it is 
remembered that as late as 1921 no 
hand-bags made in America were sold 
outside of the United States. 

“Let us go a step further in the 
discussion of this hand-bag situ- 
ation,” said this energetic manu- 
facturer. “Ten years ago the 
average woman in the United 
States purchased one hand- 
bag a year. Now she buys 
hand-bags in order to 
match either her hat or 
her shoes or her dress or 
to match all com- 
bined. The wom- 
en of New York 
purchase an 
average of about 
six hand-bags a 
year. 

“Of course the 
women of 
America all do 
not buy a dozen 







hand-bags a year, though I might say 
that a half dozen to-day costs less 
than two or three would have cost 
ten years ago, before mass production 
had come in. Chicago women buy 
an average of about five bags a year. 
The women of Newark, New Jersey, 
just across the bay from New York, 
purchase two or three bags, while the 
women of Milwaukee have so far 
been content with one or two. So 
you see we have lots of missionary 
work yet to do even within the 
United States.” 


ASKED Mr. White about the seal 

industry of Newfoundland, for I 
understood that he was one of the 
largest purchasers of seals in the 
world. 

“Yes, I got into the seal industry 
quite by accident,” he said: “It was 
in the year 1910, business was dull, 
and one of the two most important 
manufacturers of high class seal in 
the United States found himself with 
a surplus of seals. 

“He offered his entire surplus at a 
bargain price. I had only been in 
business two years, but I saw an op- 
portunity here which meant a great 
deal to me. I put all my own money 
in and borrowed all I could and found 
myself with an investment of $21,500 
in seals. I made up the seals into 
seal purses and sold the entire lot for 
$8 a dozen to the stores. It was the 
first time that a seal purse had been 
sold to retail for a dollar. The lot 
was quickly sold and I found I had 
made net, after paying all my ex- 
penses, approximately $60,000. From 
this time on I thought in terms of 
seal and actually lived seal and de- 
veloped a very large business. But I 
had my troubles, for as my business 
grew, the prices which I was being 
charged kept going up. 

LEIPZIG’S FAIR 
Here, each year, come thousands from 


many lands to buy furs, textiles, silks— 
the best of Europe’s wares 
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“You see, I did not at this time tan 
seals. Only two firms in America 
knew the process. They were 
famous specialists and as such had a 
practical monopoly of the seal busi- 
ness in this country. As a matter 
of fact, only five firms in the entire 
world had discovered or learned the 
process of seal tanning. As a result 
the prices were high and only the 
richest women of America were able 
to purchase seal hand-bags. 

“Just eight years ago—in 1920—I 
decided to free myself if possible 
from the monopoly which existed in 
the world at that time. I hired a 
vessel in New York, took my lawyer 
with me and went to Newfoundland. 
I met the fishermen, who lived by 
catching seals; I talked with the 
authorities of the government, and as 
a result I found that the fishermen 
were living in poverty, were being 
forced to trade at the company stores, 
and were being exploited generally. 
I agreed to double the price which 
they had been receiving from the 
monopoly and to give them cash for 
every sealskin which they delivered to 
my representatives. I deposited 
enough in cash in the banks of New- 
foundland to carry out my obliga- 
tions. It was not long before I had 
all the sealskins I needed. 


6s DID not know how to cure them. 
This was even a more serious 
problem than the first. It is a long 
story, but after spending «arly 
$100,000 in research, covering a 
period of more than nine months, we 
discovered the process which we have 
been using up to this time. Now we 
are tanning more seals each year than 
any other company in the world.” 

“You mentioned that the new busi- 
ness spirit of America included an 
ability to readjust and reorganize to 
meet the changing needs of society. 
Just what did you mean by that?” I 
asked Mr. White. 

“Perhaps I can illustrate better 
what I mean by an incident which 
happened in our own organization 
last fall,” he said. “At that time it 
had become apparent that the French 
creators of style—Patou, Lanvin, 
Vionette, Chanel, and others— 
were featuring snake for dress 

trimmings, hats, shoes and 
hand-bags. We decided to 
plunge heavily into the man- 
ufacture of snake hand- 
bags. A Fifth Avenue 
store staged a sensational 
one day sale of snake 
hand-bags at the 
phenomon- 
ally low price of 
$10 a bag. We 
decided. to retail 
our hand-bags at 
$5 each. We 
called up every 
tanner in the 
country and 
found that there 
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were not enough snakeskins to make 
up a hundred gross of hand-bags. In 
less than a week we had sent repre- 
sentatives to Europe, Japan and the 
West Indies to contract for snake- 
skins. In Java, which is the center 
of the snakeskin industry, we con- 
centrated particularly. In five weeks 
we had invested more than $400,000 
in snakeskins and had contracted for 
the greatest volume ever assembled 
by one organization. We were all 
happy and saw a wonderful business 
in sight. 

“But overnight something happen- 
ed. The fashion leaders had swung 
from snake to black suede leather 
and we found ourselves loaded up 
with raw snakeskins and no sales. We 
immediately stored them away and 
forgot we ever bought them. We 
plunged into making black suede bags 
and in nine weeks we were ready for 
the market again. Our motto was 
‘suede profits to cover snake losses.’ 
We came out on top. 

“After Christmas in 1927 we 
started to create an interest in snake- 
skins with the shoe manufacturers. 
They soon introduced them into the 
higher priced shoes and gradually re- 
introduced them into the hand-bags, 
until in the month of March, 1928, 
we had disposed of all of our surplus 
stock of snakeskins and were again 
in. the market in April for more. 
That is what I mean by readjusting 
to meet the changing needs of society. 
There is no business that changes its 
style so quickly as the businesses that 
deal in ladies’ fashions.” 

“But to return to the manufactur- 
ing end of the business,” continued 
Mr. White. “Modern methods of 
merchandising require the elimination 
of sweat shop methods, up-to-date 
machinery, mass production, high 
wages, intuitive knowledge of future 
styles, and, as I said before, an 
ability to readjust.” 

The phone rang. Mr. White con- 
versed for less than a minute. 

“Yesterday a large department 
store in New York ordered 2,000 
hand-bags of a certain style for to- 
day’s sale. We made them up in a 
few hours and they liked them. The 
style had been brought over from 
Paris the preceding week. Now they 
have just phoned, asking for another 
thousand of the bags to be delivered 
within an hour. Let me ask you, 
how can the hand-bag manufacturers 
of France and Germany compete with 
that situation. 

“We can reproduce a bag and have 
it ready for manufacturing in large 
orders in less than one day after we 
are given the sample. Our factories 
are equipped with the most modern 
machinery ; our employees are union- 
ized, and working under the most 
sanitary conditions, many of the em- 
ployees receiving from $150 to $200 
a week, while the retail prices of the 
hand-bags are less than a third of 
what they were a few years ago. This 
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Two-Line Editorials 
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For some people the savings bank 
is better than the stock market. 


* * * 


Encouraging sign: Building is as 
active as ever. 
. *¢ * 


The campaign may not prove as 
calm as expected. 


* * * 


Oil regulation is not yet within 
sight. 
i. 


Travel to Europe indicates our 
prosperity has not by any means 
ended. 


* * * 


Hoover will prove almost as calm 
as Cal. 


* * x 


Good utility stocks look as attrac- 
tive as any. 
> * 


Canners count on a good year. 
+ @ 


Steel companies are not making 
fortunes: prices are blamed. 


* * * 


At the moment, High Finance feels 
fairly confident of Republican vic- 
tory. 

‘a 


By and by stocks of American- 
owned enterprises in Mexico will do 
better. 

6 * 


Auto production records will not 
be smashed this year. 


* * 


Many more mergers are in the 
making. 


The “Power Trust's” most heinous 
crime apparently was an _ earnest 
effort to educate the people on the 
A. B. C. of industry and economics. 


* * 


Women are stil fighting shy of 
cotton. Consumption is off badly. 
> 


Live stock raisers are better off 
than they were. 


* * x 


N. Y. Health Commissioner wants 
auto exhausts on the roof. Sounds 
sensible. 

* * x 


“Hoover ought not to be so hard 
to beat,’ Governor Smith is quoted. 
Time will tell, 


> es 
What has become of all the jitneys? 
. = s 


“Tire Prices Cut.” Modern tires 
seldom cut. 
* * * 


Avoid second-rate stocks. 
x * * 


Mussolini is declared to be moder- 
ating. Time! 
x * x 


German reparation readjustment is 
in the offing. 
- 


A tip for salesmen: Make hay 
while the other fellows slumber. 


* * xX 


Wall Street didn’t think Coolidge 
meant it! 
+s 


To employers: Have you arranged 
vacations, with pay, for all your 
workers? 
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is the result of the new era in mass 
factory: production, but what we are 
doing in this institution is not un- 
usual. We are taking the facts of 
the situation and are developing man- 
ufacturing methods to meet the pres- 
ent conditions. What is true in this 
business is just as true in every other 
line of merchandise. I believe that 
every successful man must recognize 
the new forces that are at work in 
the world.” 

Morris White is not satisfied with 
his present success. He is restless 
and looking for new problems. He 
is a visionary, full of ideas, and very 
unhappy unless he is able to make his 
dreams come true. At the present 
time he is talking about extending his 


business to include all continents. 
He is an admirer of the great organ- 
izing ability that has been shown in 
the development of General Motors, 
with its plants scattered throughout 
the world. He is young and full of 
health and vitality. He is a hard 
worker and believes that the future 
has in it much greater possibilities 
than the past has ever had. 

“The new principles of production 
are now well established and those of 
distribution are becoming more and 
more evident. To those who know 
and follow them, the opportunities in 
the business field will grow greater 
and greater, not only within the con- 
fines of the United States, but 
throughout the civilized world.” 








Abolish UNEMPLOYMENT 
and Stabilize Prosperity 


By 
Charles W. 
Wood 


N E M- 
ad GI PLOY. 

MENT 
is 


unnecessary. 
Poverty is unneces- 
sary. War is un- 
necessary. I do 
not mean by this 
that any individual 
can find work if he 
wants to: for pov- 
erty, like war, is a 
social problem. 
What I mean is 
that America now 
possesses enough 
industrial knowledge to abolish pov- 
erty, unemployment and war if that 
knowledge were only organized. We 
have ample industrial technique in 
America to achieve almost anything 
we can imagine. All we need now 
is industrial statesmanship to apply 
that technique to these great human 
aims.” 

It was a young lawyer speaking. 
He was not a radical and not a 
theorist. He was a business lawyer, 
a Big Business lawyer, particularly 
well known in the chain store field 
and as attorney for several trade 
associations. His name is Javits— 
Benjamin A. Javits, 165 Broadway, 
New York. 

Mr. Javits was speaking on his 
own responsibility, but he was ex- 
pressing a view which is taking more 
and more definite shape among the 
younger and liver lawyers of this 
day. There was a time when so- 
cially-minded lawyers naturally drift- 
ed into politics. To-day they go into 
business, and seemingly into “pri- 
vate” business. In thinking of them, 
however, it would be well to keep 
that term “industrial statesmanship” 
in mind. 


R. JAVITS was engaged, 
M when the interviewer met him, 
in drawing up some proposed amend- 
ments to the Sherman Law, at the 
instigation of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The first draft had been com- 
pleted. Another type of mind would 


recognizes 





Benjamin A. Javits, lawyer, 


social 
of Industry is a business 
and not a legal problem 


—Bar 


have been “cagey” 
at this stage of the 
proceedings, and 
kept his proposals 
hidden until they 
had been officially 
approved, and an 
intimate under- 
standing had been 
arrived at with the 
political steersmen 
who are closest to 
the Administration. 
But Javits was 
broadcasting the 
proposed amend- 
ments instead to Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of every political hue. 

“Legislation, at best,” he _ said, 
“can’t accomplish much. But if it is 
put through in the dark, it can’t ac- 
complish anything at all.” Mr. Javits 
is that type of lawyer. 

“No amendment to the Sherman 
Law,” he added, “and no other na- 
tional legislation can insure pros- 
perity. We must look to industry 
and to business to do that. If our 
business men discover what the 
fundamental laws of business are, 
and conduct American business 
strictly according to those laws, con- 
ditions will be as good as they can 
possibly be for everybody. But those 
laws can not be made. They must 
be discovered.” 

“Aren’t those fundamental prin- 
ciples known?” the interviewer asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Javits, “they are 
already understood and applied in a 
limited way by a number of business 
men: and since they are the funda- 
mental principles of success, it may 
be argued that everybody must learn 
them in time or be crushed by the 
competition of those who do, and that 
we may therefore leave the whole 
problem to competition and indus- 
trial evolution. 

“The trouble with that point of 
view is that human evolution is nec- 
essarily conscious and articulate. The 
automobile could not have evolved 
without some traffic laws. Those 
laws did not make the automobile 
and they did not even convert the 


control 


AMERICAN Industry Can Do 
This Through Its Own Institute 
for Industrial Co-ordination If 
Unhampered by Restrictive Laws 
Association Sees 


Need 


motorists from would-be murderers 
to gentlemen. They were gentlemen 
to start with, most of them, and they 
were quite willing to turn out for 
the other fellow. But unless they 
knew which way to turn, they could 
not demonstrate their goodwill to any 
social advantage. 

“The business man to-day, no mat- 
ter how good he may be or how 
thoroughly he may believe in the 
principles of service, is frequently in 
the position of the man who does not 
know which way to turn. He wants 
to adjust his business to the social 
welfare, but he is in no position to 
know what the social welfare de- 
mands of him. 


ot OST employers would like 
to pay higher wages than 
they do, but they are afraid, and they 
have reason to be afraid, that it 
would not be safe. Most of them 
hate to lay off men and cause un- 
employment: and they know, if they 
do so, that they decrease the purchas- 
ing power of the public and make 
business conditions worse than ever. 
These principles of economics are 
now quite generally understood by 
business men in America, but there 
is no way at present by which they 
are able to act upon their knowledge. 
“For many years, in America, 
business ran in cycles. We would 
have a few fat years followed by a 
panic, then a slow recovery to nor- 
mality, to good times—and then an- 
other crash. When business was at 
its peak, everybody’s lot was bet- 
tered; but when business was bad, 
the workingmen were reduced to 
starvation. Just now, however, we 
have been experiencing a period of 
extensive unemployment while busi- 
ness was good. There was some rea- 
son, perhaps, in permitting unem- 
ployment at times when everybody 
was having hard luck. But it does 
not seem rational to have large-scale 
unemployment and desperation in the 
midst of general prosperity.” 
“How are you going to stop it?” 
Mr. Javits was asked. 
“I am not going to stop it,” he 
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explained. “And Congress is not 
going to stop it. Political govern- 
ment is almost helpless in such a sit- 
uation, for prosperity is a matter of 
industrial technique. I am convinced 
that such things can be prevented, 
but only industry acting upon indus- 
trial knowledge can prevent them.” 
“But what has this got to do with 
amending the Sherman law?” 
“Just this. If American industry 
becomes articulate, it can have any 
law which it wants. Not only that, 
but there will be no opposition. 
“There will be opposition to any- 
thing which special groups of busi- 
ness men propose. There will be op- 
position to anything that either 
political party proposes. But Amer- 
ican industry is America. It includes 
capitalists and managers and work- 
ers. It also includes farmers and 
distributors and bankers and every- 
body who is doing useful work. 


75 LL these people cannot be ex- 
pected to hold the same opin- 
ions, and it is inevitable that they shall 
try to express their conflicting opin- 
ions in their government But they 
can all agree on facts when the facts 
are demonstrated. And they all want 
the same things. They all want 
prosperity. They all want business 
to become as serviceable as possible. 
None of them wants unemployment. 
None of them wants poverty. None 
of them wants war. If industry 
could discover how to abolish such 
evils, and it could find a way of act- 
ing upon the discovery, they could 
be abolished. If a law stood in the 
way of the people doing what they 
knew they wanted to do, it would be 
no trouble at all to change that law. 
“The Sherman law does stand in 
the way of industry to-day. It 
stands in the way 
of industry do- 


N Institute of 
Industrial 
Co-ordination! Is ‘ 
such an innova- 
tion possible? Is 
our business 
intelligence so far developed that we 
can keep our own house in order and 
end that paradox: hardship in the 
midst of plenty? This is one of the 
biggest tasks in the world, one of the 
primary tasks. It means continued 
prosperity if solved. Will our busi- 
ness statesmen tackle this before 
the problem becomes a_ political 
football? Could our industrial 
leaders get together soon? Over- 
production, underconsumption, un- 
employment —these are difficulties 
awaiting the test of practical busi- 
ness men. 
In the public interest and in line 
with business evolution Benjamin A. 
Javits, attorney, proposes amend- 


ments to the “anti-Trust laws,” as 
worked out for the American Bar 


ing what industry wants to do and 
what the people want done. But 
industry is not articulate. It can not 
express itself. Business men here 
and there are doing their best to 
educate the public, but their voice is 
not the voice of ‘industry. 

“Industry has no voice. It is not 
yet integrated. It is like a big shop 
with a hundred departments each 
running on its own schedule and de- 
pending upon rumors that leak out 
here and there as to what all the 
other departments may need. 

“Even if all the people were to 
leave that shop occasionally, to 
gather in a hall and vote upon rules 
which shall govern every department, 
the shop would still be unco-ordi- 
nated. Socialists would be sure to 
agitate for collective ownership of 
the works, and other theorists would 
doubtless try to correct matters by 
limiting the profits which the best 
managed departments might be mak- 
ing. But no redistribution of own- 
ership could bring about the change 


which everybody really wanted. 
What is wanted is co-ordinated 
effort. What is wanted is some 


means of discovering the needs of the 
whole shop and of registering that 
discovery.” 

This, assuredly, is not a legalistic 
view. Mr. Javits hadn’t said a word 
about proposed amendments, nor 
had he aligned himself with any 
particular school of economics. In- 
dustry must find its own way, he was 
sure: and when the way was plainly 
seen by industry, no political power 
could rise to block it. In the mean- 
time, until industry did discover and 
give voice to its needs, all sorts of 
political interferences might be ex- 
pected. The Sherman law, as he 
saw it, was not likely to be corrected 


What to Do With 
Anti-Trust Laws 


Association. They are sweeping but 
not elaborate. 

Mainly, they aim to exempt from 
the penalties of the Sherman Law 
such combinations for control of in- 
dustry as shall be in the public in- 
terest, and to permit under the Clay- 


‘ton Law “discrimination in price in 


the public interest” and “the enter- 
ing into agreements or contracts 
which shall create or tend to create 
or establish a monopoly or monopo- 
lies, tf it or they shall be in the public 
interest; provided in addition that 
such associations, contracts or agree- 
ments shall result in not more than 
a reasonable profit to the participat- 
ing parties.” 

A “reasonable profit” is defined as 
a “maximum 8 per cent. net return 
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merely because some large and pow- 


erful group demanded it. But if 
American industry were to demand it 
in the interest of a clearly perceived 
program for prosperity, it would not 
meet with political opposition. 


é¢ N 1918,” he said, “there was a 

hastily arranged industrial co- 
ordination for war purposes. No one 
objected to it, for everyone saw the 
necessity for such co-ordination if the 
war were to be prosecuted vigorously. 
It was called the War Industries 
Board. It had no foundation in law 
and Congress conferred no authority 
upon it. Its only authority rested in 
a Presidential proclamation and in 
the circumstances which obtained at 
the time—particularly in the circum- 
stances. America wanted the war 
prosecuted successfully, and it had 
not been so prosecuted. This was 
due to no one’s inefficiency and to 
no lack of patriotism or of the spirit 
of sacrifice. It was due solely to 
the fact that this patriotism and self- 
sacrifice was not organized for effec- 
tive expression. 

“Patriotic ship-builders, in order 
to complete their contracts with the 
Government, grabbed labor and sup- 
plies that were needed by patriotic 
munitions manufacturers if they 
were to complete their contracts with 
the government. The result was that, 
while everybody was busy, nobody 
was getting anything done. Every- 
body wanted to get things done, and 
there was no lack of knowledge, but 
that knowledge was not organized 
for co-ordinated action and every- 
body was getting in everybody else’s 
way. 

“Under the War Industries Board, 
this was all changed almost over- 
night. It was not that an over- 
towering genius 
arose in America 
(Cont'd on page 38) 


after taxes, on the 
actual invested 
capital or reason- 
able replacement 
value whichever 
shall be greater, 
after deducting a reasonable amount 
for depreciation, for improvements, 
for research and for contingencies.” 

These changes and one other—an 
amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act enlarging that body 
to eleven members—will do away, 
as Mr. Javits sees it, with most of 
the legal barriers to permanent pros- 
perity. But the law, he says in this 
illuminating interview, can not ac- 
complish much in that direction. 
Mr. Javits is one of the new type of 
American lawyers. Prosperity, he 
says, is a job for Industry, not for 
Congress, to carry through: but if 
Industry is co-ordinated for service, 
he has no doubt that it will prove 
equal to the task. 


Detroit’s solution 
of crossing peril 


OUCHED in legal terms as 

potent as dynamite, care- 

fully worded documents are 
being turned out all over the 
United States by printing presses, 
some of them running day and 
night. The slips of paper flooding 
forth are bonds—bonds to build 
new streets, wider streets, double- 
decked streets, elevated street in- 
tersections, and other street im- 
provements which are the need of 
a nation suffering from acute mo- 
toritis. 

Dollars, round hard ones in the 
West and long crinky ones in the 
East, that have run the gamut of 
cosmetics, cigarettes, movies and 
so on, are now having a fling at 
smoothing the way of the much 
harrassed city motorist. Millions 
and millions of dollars are being 
literally dished out of city treas- 
uries into street improvements. 
This would be a fearful thing if 
dollars did not have that comeback 
quality characteristic of bad pen- 
nies and elastic arm bands. Most 
money passing through one’s hands 
has certainly been in the pockets 
of several others. 


STREET widening project is 

an expensive undertaking. 

It is first paid for, of course, by the 

city whose funds are sometimes 

augmented by assessed contribu- 

tions from property owners along 

the way. But when widening has 

been practical—the ends have jus- 
tified the means. 

Economists have pointed out 
that traffic congestion is the seri- 
ous city ailment; that because of 
its penetrating tentacles business 
has been lost to the downtown 





merchant; that suburban dealers 
are reaping the fruits that would 
otherwise fall to the lot of cen- 
trally located shopkeepers; that 
throttled streets deaden rather 
than stimulate business; that year- 
ly national loss through congestion 
of city streets is $4,000,000,000. 

Further evidence that revolu- 
tionary street improvement proj- 
ects are economically desirable is 
apparent in the tremendous tasks 
that are now actually under way 
or that have been completed. 

An old saying “The sins of thy 
fathers will be visited upon us,” is 
applicable to the present street 
situation. In politics it is not con- 
sidered ungentlemanly to place the 
blame for unpleasant situations on 
the previous city or State admin- 
istration, so certainly it is not al- 
together improper to take to task 
the city fathers of a hundred or 
two hundred years ago for giving 
us streets of a width scarcely suit- 
able for alleys. Boston’s story is 
perhaps the most saddening. Even 
the city of Washington, blessed 
with more naturally wide streets 
than any other American city, is 
also doing a little widening for her 
own good right now. 

Vigorous cudgels against traf- 
fice congestions are now being 
wielded by dozens of 
cities throughout the 
length and breadth of 


the land. Street wid- 
ening is as much a 
problem to Buffalo, 


New York, as it is to 
the parent city on Man- 
hattan Island, as both- 
ersome to Syracuse as 
to Chicago. This lat- 
ter city boasts (that’s 
hardly the word) of 
the most crowded 
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streets in the world. Being a resi- 
dent of that city, the writer be- 
lieved this until a recent visit to 
New York City. In truth Gotham 
seemed worse. Then a few days 
later I stood on South Street, 
Bennington, Vermont, population 
7,000, during the height of the 
Battle of Bennington memorial 
celebration. The small scale con- 
gestion there was simply terri- 
fying. 

So the big job of the city right 
now is the provision of means 
whereby traffic will flow easier. 
The present tendency of population 
is to urbanize. Therefore it be- 
comes doubly imperative that 
proper inlets and outlets to the 
city be built. To make way for His 
Majesty, the Motorcar, it is nec- 
essary that slight changes be made 
in the city’s physical appear- 
ance. 


HE important thing, of course, 
is the construction of wider 
trafficways. This can be accom- 
plished in some cities merely by 
cutting back the sidewalks. For 
instance, Broad Street, Pittsburgh, 
was possessed of more walking 
space than was needed, so road 
builders’ scissors were brought into 
play and the walk was sheared 
back. Now there is room for two 
more lanes of moving auto- 
mobiles. ; 
Unfortunately, the remedy is not 
always so. simple. 
Chicago, for exam- 
ple, is engaged in 


Truck and car 
jam in Boston 
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By Earle Duffy 


widening LaSalle Street, but to do 
this has required that the fronts of 
buildings be cut off. Property con- 
demnation and property damage for 
a few’ blocks of this project will cost 
$7,500,000, a sum eighteen times as 
great as that of the actual paving 
cost. The new LaSalle street, how- 
ever, will be worth this. The street 
when completed will be 120 feet 
wide for several blocks. It will 
extend across the Chicago river, 
something heretofore denied it. 
From there on the street will con- 
tinue at the above width for five 
blocks, and from there on to Lin- 
coln Park the width will be 108 
feet. This will constitute an im- 
portant parallel outlet to the tria- 
dic marvel, Michigan Boulevard, 
Lake Shore Drive and Sheridan 
Road. Shoppers who live in the 
outskirts of Chicago some dozen 
or more miles away and hurried 
downtown workers will shout the 
benefits from apartment and sky- 
scraper tops. 


ANDMARKS, too, must be 

torn down in the march of 
street progress. The famous old 
“Chinese Wall” of Philadelphia 
will soon be a thing of the past and 
no one will mourn its going. This 
wall consists of an elevated rail- 
road track with all but a few street 
level openings boarded up. A few 
months will see the completion of 
Pennsylvania Boulevard—a 90-foot 
highway that will ex- 
tend along the trail 


Bentingtan ve’ of the old wall from 


Bennington, Vt. 
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City Hall Plaza to and beyond the 
new Philadelphia Railroad station 
west of the Schuykill River. Alto- 
gether $53,000,000 will be expended 
jointly by the city of Philadelphia 
and one of Pennsylvania’s biggest 
businesses, the Pennsylvania Kail- 
road. Such an investment will un- 
doubtedly pay satisfactory divi- 
dends to both concerns. 

When skyscrapers spurt up like 
mushrooms, then traffic pains grow 
more intense. Park Avenue, New 
York, so named because of the 
parkway down its center, probably 
carries more vehicles than any 
other street in that city. In those 
faraway days when the New York 
Central used steam even in under- 
ground travel, the smoke was ven- 
tilated off through the grassy lanes 
to Park Avenue above. But now 
electric power is used so the park- 
way has no real utility. Conse- 
quently street builders are ripping 
off 10 feet from either side of the 
parkway thereby giving a main 
artery wider by 20 feet. Are such 
relentless methods warranted? The 
answer lies in New York City’s 
automobile registration figures. 
Seven miles of new cars are pur- 
chased there every week! 

Park Avenue’s capacity will be 
increased another 30,000 vehicles 
= through the elimination 
bl of the “bottleneck”’ sit- 
uation at the north end 
of the Grand Central 
Terminal. This im- 
provement, five years 
in the planning and con- 
summation, consists of 
a raised roadway to be 
built on Depew Place 
between the Commo- 
dore Hotel and the Ter- 
minal, corresponding to 
that already on the 








Elevated way in 
New York to 
span congestion 


western side, so traffic will flow 
around both sides. Where the 
two streams of vehicles meet at 
the northern end of the station, 
a viaduct will be built along and 
over Forty-fifth street, somewhat 
the same as that over Forty-second 
street. The really startling thing 
about the project is that the ap- 
proaches to the elevated roadway 
will pass directly through the new 
560-foot New York Central Build- 
ing by means of archways 50 feet 
high. This is another instance of 
keen business foresight in making 
movement easier for the customer. 


NDIVIDUAL locomotion is a 

distinguishing mark of the 
Twentieth Century. Every fifth or 
sixth person has his own personal 
conveyance. Consequently the 
ways and means adopted by great 
cities which lessen the obstacles to 
rapid travel are devious. New 
York City has recently completed 
the Holland Vehicular tunnel un- 
der the Hudson. But the city gov- 
ernments of New York and the 
metropolis across the way, Jersey 
City, still have much to do before 
the Holland tunnel can approach 
the desired degree of efficiency. 
The tunnel is there, true enough, 
but the problem is—how to get 
traffic to and away from it. 

The State of New Jersey has 
acknowledged the importance of 
the work simply by making funds 
available to construct the most 
startling highway ever designed. 
This is a double-decked roadway 
that runs from the tunnel entrance 
for nine miles and then on at 
ground level for four miles more. 
The road will be 50 feet wide 


throughout its length. The eievat- 
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ed portion will be from 20 to 50 
feet high. In some districts it will 
be submerged. Since the highway 
traverses a new right-of-way for 
the most part, the cost often runs 
up to $5,000,000 a mile! 

Is such a highway economically 
desirable? If the first cost only is 
considered, without regard for the 
teaming population benefited, the 
answer might be an emphatic 
“No.” The New York City territory 
it must be remembered is just 
about the world’s most concen- 
trated area. An automobile in 
New York City does not have the 
utility that one has in Des Moines. 
It is harder to sell an automobile 
to the fellow with an average sal- 
ary in that metropolis than it is in 
Burlington to a workman with an 
income half as large. The cause 
of this is crowded city streets and 
attendant ills, such as anti-park- 
ing bans. 


T is the basic duty of govern- 

ment units to direct their efforts 
to supplying the greatest amount 
of happiness to the citizenry. The 
people, of New York City for in- 
stance, should not be handicapped 
as far as the automobile is con- 
cerned because they happen to live 
in a community of mil- 
lions rather than of hun- 
dreds. The New Jersey 
roadway in question, fur- 
thermore, performs an 
invaluable service in 
making available the 
playground towns of 
New Jersey. If you will 
have it no other way, 
this super -highway is 
good business. 

It is good business for 
New York City also 
to facilitate travel not 
only to the Holland Ve- 
hicular tunnel but from 
downtown to uptown 
and crosstown. The 
commercial capital has 
adopted plans to con- 
struct an elevated thor- 
oughfare, extending 
from West Seventy- 
second Street along 
the Hudson River to 
Canal Street. This ex- 
press highway will en- 
able motorists to travel 
the full distance in ten 
minutes or less. Attempt 
this now! This high 
street will be elevated 20 
feet with a _ trafficway 
65 feet wide providing 
for six free-flowing traf- 
fic lanes. The hourly 
capacity will be 5,000 
cars. 

But is all this talk 
about elevated streets 
mere conversation? De- 
cidedly not. Chicago has 



















, view shows the street builders 


had a two-level street, Wacker Drive, 
in service for a year, a street that has 
cost in property condemnation and 
in construction something like 
$13,000,000. Wacker Drive fits into 
the scheme of things quite nicely. 
The old eye-sore, the South Water 
Street market has vanished. Proud 
new buildings are taking the place 
of dingy structures. A new busi- 
ness street is developing by leaps 
and bounds. Property values have 
advanced. In 1919 before the drive 
was built land was valued at $1,000 
a front foot. The value now is $3,- 
500. It is now proposed to extend 
the two-level street completely 
around the loop, or downtown Chi- 
cago. 

St. Louis, too, is interested in 
providing adequate streets to the 
extent that $22,000,000 will be 
spent shortly on the construction 
of a two-level driveway three miles 
long. The southern section of the 
city will be united with the river 
front, and from there the highway 
will shoot off at a diagonal to the 
northern portion of central St. 
Louis. The upper deck of the 
boulevard will carry passenger 
cars while the lower will take care 
of heavy traffic. This street im- 
provement plan also provides for 


ITH sound common sense 

New York = City appro- 
priated $19,000,000 to widen 
Park Avenue from Fifty-seventh 
Street to Seventy-second Street, 
solving one of the city’s most 
pressing needs. With 800,000 
vehicles and 6,000,000 popula- 
tion, street congestion is stagger- 
ing. That is one of the reasons 
why it is harder to sell an auto- 
mobile in a city than in the wide 
open spaces. Expert planning, 
with business and _ volunteer 
leadership, is solving the problem 
in this and in other cities. This 


ripping off 10 feet 
from each side of 
the parkway 
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a parking plaza for 6,000 cars, 
thereby nullifying to a great ex- 
tent the impossible parking condi- 
tions now embodied in St. Louis. 

The entire St. Louis project de- 
mands the condemnation of forty 
blocks of downtown business prop- 
erty. Certainly the business men 
of the “billion area” would not 
permit plans for such a gigantic 
structure to go forward if it were 
not economic. But the loss of 
these forty blocks will increase the 
earning power of the hundreds of 
other downtown blocks, for prop- 
erty is next to worthless that is 
not accessible. 


UT the most spectacular of all 

street congestion relief appli- 
ances, is the elevated street inter- 
section—a structure which permits 
traffic to flow at right angles con- 
tinuously with no squeaking of 
brakes or muttered imprecations. 
This is accomplished by the simple 
expedient of placing one street over 
the other, at the point of intersec- 
tion. Such a structure as this has 
recently been placed in operation in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, where an- 
other will soon be in service. From 
all indications similar grade separa- 
tions, as they are called, will be 
installed in great num- 
bers in Chicago and other 
cities. 

Grade separations are 
not only time saving con- 
veniences but they elimi- 
nate the occasion for a 
good many accidents. 
Accident figures show 
that most mishaps occur 
at street crossings. The 
avoidance of only a few 
accidents makes such 
construction worthwhile. 

The Lincoln Park 
separation is a boon to a 
vast army of office work- 
ers that cram in and out 
of downtown Chicago. 
Heretofore traffic from 
the loop wishing to turn 
from Lake Shore Drive 
to the west were taking 
their lives in their hands 
because of the relentless 
stream desiring to con- 
tinue traveling north- 
ward. Now, however, 
traffic wishing to leave 
the Drive proceeds at the 
right of the pavement, 
swings around under the 
Over-pass and passes on 
to the west. And all this 
is done with no loss of 
time and with a comfort- 
able, safe feeling that 
was never experienced 
before the separation 
was built. 

A somewhat similiar 
structure is now in use 

(Continued on page 40) 
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AMES W. OWENS, the engi- 
r neer, has carried out the ideal 
expressed by Homer L. Ferguson, 
when he said: “A man cannot live 
on his reputation, 
he lives by mak- 
ing.a reputation.” 
He proved this in 
signal fashion 
when he won the 
arc welding prize 
competition spon- 
sored by the 
American Society 
of Mechanical 
Engineers, in which technical men of 
highest standing took part. Address- 
ing the executives of the Lincoln 
Electric Company who offered the 
prize, Mr. Owens related an incident 
of his childhood that illustrates the 
feeling of responsibility that techni- 
cal men must have if they are to 
reach the heights. 

“As a boy,” said Mr. Owens, “my 
father requested me to make for him 
an ink pad for a rubber stamp. Such 
a request was not unusual, for we 
often worked together on mechanical 
and artistic problems. In this in- 
stance, however, the request appeared 
insignificant and its fulfilment con- 
flicted with some boyish pursuits then 
engaging my attention. 

“As a result the pad was carelessly 
made and when handed to my father 
he was distinctly grieved. He re- 
marked: ‘Jim, I am ashamed of you. 
I asked you to do this for me be- 
cause I knew you could do it well. 
Remember, my boy, whatever you 
do in life always do it to the best of 
your ability.’ ” 

The reproof helped the lad to be- 
come the pioneer in developing a 
process of fusing metals that can be 
used for the light joint of an airplane 
as well as the strongest joint in the 
hull of a steel ship. 

His father was a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist minister in British Guinea, Bar- 
badoes, Tobago and other islands of 
the West Indies. The boy came to 
the United States at the age of fif- 
teen after a scanty scientific educa- 
tion in Barbadoes. His first job was 
as a wireman’s helper with the New 
York Edison Company. He finished 
his studies at night in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. He was liter- 
ally without funds when a few years 
ago he sought a publisher for his 
book that forecast a new, cheaper and 
stronger method of steel construc- 
tion of vast benefit to man. 





ILLIAM L. SAUNDERS, 

chairman of the board of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company tells this 
one. It is a true story. 

About sixty years ago a young 
man of an inventive mind was ex- 
perimenting with all sorts of me- 
chanical devices. While riding on a 
horse car he engaged the passenger 
next to him in conversation and be- 
gan explaining a model he had in his 


Little Bits 


about 
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MEN 


lap. The purpose of the contrivance 
was to shoot a rope to the upper 
stories of burning buildings, so that 
those who were trapped by the flames 
and smoke might escape. 

Across the aisle sat John D. Miner, 
one of the leading building contrac- 
tors of the city. Miner overheard 
the conversation and as he rose to 
leave the car he said to the inventor: 
“Young man, why don’t you give 
attention to something for which 
there is a greater demand? I wish 
you'd invent a steam drill for boring 
into rock.” 

Reaching into his pocket he drew 
out a card and a $50 bill and handed 
them over with these words: “If 
you need more, come back.” 

The young man did come back for 
two more advances of $50. He de- 
livered the drill and it went into im- 
mediate use. 

The inventor’s name was Simon 
Ingersoll, founder of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, which now employs 
9,000 men and sends its machines 
throughout the world. 


LFRED EMANUEL SMITH 

is not only a favorite son of the 
Empire State but he is the political 
idol of the American labor movement. 
He is of their 
kind and he has 
never lost the 
common touch. 
No matter what 
the political fates 
may have in store 
for Al he always 
will be close to 
labor. 

He was recent- 
ly, by special action of the officers of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, certified as an honorary 
member of that organization. This 
was a preliminary to the Governor’s 
visit to the pressroom of the Albany 
Evening News to start a new Goss 
Octuple press. 
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Two veteran pressmen were named 
to present the Governor with his 
union certificate before the cere- 
mony. In accepting the working card, 
the Governor remarked: 

“Tet’s see; I can be a pressman 
now, a bricklayer, a stone mason, and 
I carry a card in the steamshovelers 
union. Whatever may happen to me 
politically, I won’t be out of a job 
now.” 


USSELL E. GARDNER, JR., 

president of the Gardner Motor 
Company, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri, 
sees a bright future for the smaller 
industrial plants 
in the desire for 
quality and dis- 
tinctiveness of the 
American public, 
which will grow, 
he says, with the 
vast increase of 
wealth and good 
taste. Mr. Gard- 
ner succeeded his 
father as the head of a concern three 
years ago. 

But he did more than just inherit. 
While his father, Russell E. Gardner, 
Sr., built up the $10,000,000-a-year 
business, it was his son’s inquiring 
mind and precocious vision of the 
future of the automobile industry, 
that was the inspiration for turning 
the Banner Buggy Company, in- 1904 
the largest of its kind in the world, 
into an automotive plant. 

His father was skeptical although 
interested in the new invention as 
early as 1904. It was his idea that 
a horseless carriage was a plaything 
that probably would never be made 
useful. They made an experimental 
car out of an old surrey—the kind 
with the fringed top on it. It was 
equipped with an engine and a steer- 
ing apparatus, but they failed to sup- 
ply brakes. After a few trial tests it 
was wheeled in front of the factory. 
Mr. Gardner and his two sons were 
on hand to watch the demonstration. 

The grotesque piece of machinery 
was hauled into the road, a carriage 
maker gave the crank a vigorous 
turn and, glory be, the thing moved 
off as if alive! Down the street it 
went under its own power, its fringed 
top whipping in the breeze, engine 
clanking, horn resounding. Its course 
lay toward the river and consterna- 
tion spread when its driver was un- 
able to stop it. Gathering speed as 
it moved, it climbed the levee and 
made a dash for the river. The driver 
jumped just in time as his machine 
struck the water and disappeared in 
the mud. 

Mr. Gardner, Sr., saw the per- 
formance. The ghost of a smile 
played over his lips. He knew it 
wouldn’t work—and there it was. 

“Let ’er lay where she is, boys,” he 
said—and walked away. The first 
Gardner automobile is still at the bot- 
tom of the Mississippi. 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding’”’ 


Hact and 


Coomment 


By B. C. Forbes 


Few readers of Forpes need have been caught in the 
stock market collapse. The writer has urged action for 
months. Admittedly, many speculative stocks advanced 
substantially after we began counseling conservatism. 
No human being can foretell when a 


a speculative boom will burst. But 
WARNINGS those long familiar with stock market 
JUSTIFIED 


history could see very clearly the 
gathering of positive signs that this latest speculative orgy 
was nearing a disastrous end. Always it is better to get 
out of a grossly inflated market too early than too late. 
The bearishness here reiterated brought criticism and 
condemnation. ‘Your reasoning is fossilized,’ we were 
told. However, the writer had enough confidence in his 
own judgment—some would call it stubbornness—to stick 
to this interpretation that the market was in an extremely 
dangerous condition and ripe for a disastrous fall. It is 
to be hoped that the warnings sounded had at least some 
influence in preventing readers from overloading them- 
selves with boomed stocks. 


The writer has not yet—the third week in June—re- 
entered the market. He feels that the storm has not at 
this writing spent its force and that it should be possible 
to pick up desirable securities at still lower prices. 


* * * 


I looked upon the massive, many-storied edifices lining 
upper Fifth Avenue, New York. There was one break 
in the towering skyline. As I walked nearer, I could see 
there was some kind of lowly building occupying the 

space. I almost felt sorry for this 
THE LOWLY “14: 
BUILDING humble building so completely over- 
OVERSHADOWEDshadowed by its giant neighbors. 
BY SKYSCRAPERS . ae 

Further investigation revealed, how- 
ever, that this most modest of the buildings need incite 
no sympathy. It proved to be a masterpiece of architec- 
ture outside, while inside it was full of priceless artistic 
treasures—the home of the late Henry Clay Frick, and 
bequeathed by him as a gift to the people of New York. 

Somehow, I could not but liken it, this quiet, unob- 
trusive building, standing in stark contrast with its proud 
neighbors, to a type of human being we sometimes meet 
on our way through life. We see men struggling for 
places of prominence, eager to make a noise and to attract 
attention. Outwardly they look imposing but, on closer 
acquaintance, they fail to impress us favorably. On the 
other hand, we meet a man of modest demeanor, a man 
who is content to move along quietly and gently; on 
fuller acquaintance we learn to esteem him infinitely more 
highly than his more blatant,‘ blustering, high-handed, 
stiff-necked fellows. Have you not found it so? 


It took American lawmaking years to catch up on 
American corporate practices. The organization of cor- 
porations, the activities of corporations, the tactics of 
powerful industrialists, financiers, and railway giants 
went almost totally unrestricted and 


Ye unregulated for years. Things were 
RESTRICTING done which aroused the public. Then 
eeneeeaaes the politicians bestirred themselves 


and passed such restrictive legislation as the Sherman 
Law, and the Clayton anti-trust law. Regulatory bodies 
were created by Washington and by many States. Regu- 
lation was carried almost to the point of strangulation, 
perhaps an inevitable sequel to the high-handed attitude 
of High Finance and Big Business. 

Since then the morals of American business and 
finance have greatly improved. America’s position in the 
world also has greatly changed. An economic evolution 
has been experienced. Cutthroat competition has largely 
given way to co-operation. Bigness has lost its terrors 
since the formation of the first “trusts.” Meanwhile, 
however, the restrictive laws passed in the heat of public 
and political indignation against business have remained 
on the statute books. 

Everything else having changed, the time has now 
come for these laws to be changed. To continue to at- 
tempt by legal force to compel business men to wage 
cutthroat competition were foolishly shortsighted. A 
larger measure of freedom to effect co-operation beneficial 
both to business and te consumers should be sanctioned. 
Such business statesmen as Owen D. Young, Charles M. 
Schwab and Clarence Mott Woolley are advocating this, 
and the majority of the people have learned by this time 
that Young nor Schwab nor Woolley are eager to make 
millions by crushing the public. 

Should Secretary of Commerce Hoover be elected to 
the White House, he unquestionably will use his influence 
to bring about helpful modifications of laws now handi- 
capping the efficient and economical functioning of in- 
dustry and business. Prudent action would benefit home 
consumers and greatly strengthen America’s ability to 
meet the keener competition which we must expect from 
foreign nations in world markets. 

Responsible citizens should take every appropriate occa- 
sion to spread enlightenment so that ignorant opposition 
may not block wholesome action by and by. 


x * x 
If you are right, you won’t, finally, get left. 
se « 


We are not unimportant since each of us is a bridge to 
posterity. 


e.*-2 
Upstanding men don’t enjoy sitting on underlings. 
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Hoover’s Election Would Help Business 


ERBERT 
H HOOV- 
ER, is 
elected President, 
would help Amer- 
ican business. Not 
only would he ex- 
ercise his influ- 
to bring 
about useful legis- 
lation but his 
presence in the 
White House 
would inspire 
quite as much 
confidence as Cal- 
vin  Coolidge’s 
election inspired. 
No strictly 
business man has 
ever been Chief 
Executive. Hoov- 
er, although tech- 
nically trained as 


ence 


an engineer, 
would come near- 
er being a busi- 
ness man than any 
predecessor. 

Most of his life has been spent in intimate association 
with business men. He never has been an airy theorist ; 
as a mining engineer, he has had to keep his feet firmly 
on the ground. 

There is a Hoover the idealist as well as a Hoover the 
practical. His handling of famine relief and other public 
work during the World War stamped him as a humani- 
tarian as well as a business statesman. 
organizing talents rarely equalled. 

As head of our Department of Commerce he has had 
a fuller and clearer insight into the processes of American 
industry and business than any other citizen. He took 
hold of a typically moribund government department 
seven years ago, at once began to vitalize it, and through 
the ceaseless exercise of intelligent effort and ingenuity, 
he has developed it into a priceless national asset, func- 
tioning with all the initiative, energy, and foresight of 


He revealed 





the most efficient 
of our private 
corporations. 

His unique 
achievements in 
effecting co-oper- 
ation to eliminate 
waste and to pro- 
mote standardiza- 
tion called for 
diplomacy of a 
high order. Al- 
though hampered 
by our 
restrictive laws, 
he contrived to 
bring together 
representatives 
from industry 
after industry, 
guiding their de- 
liberations into 
worthwhile chan- 
nels, and invari- 
ably accomplished 
results highly 
beneficial both to 
producers and 


archaic 


© Underwood & Underwood 
consumers. 


Since what is good for business is good for employment. 
Candidate Hoover is likely to be well supprted by level- 
headed workmen throughout the country. 

Should Governor Smith be nominated at Houston as 
expected, he undoubtedly will prove a more picturesque, 
more captivating, more forceful campaigner. “Al” has 
a most winning personality, which Hoover lacks. He has 
a ready wit, which Hoover lacks. He has captivating 
qualities as a platform speaker, which Hoover lacks. On 
occasion, he can be as dignified as Hoover, but he has an 
aptitude for unbending, which Hoover hasn’t. Governor 
Smith is extremely popular with his fellow politicians; 
Hoover is not popular with Republican politicians—they 
have greater respect than affection for him. 

The result of the coming campaign cannot at the mo- 
ment be regarded as a foregone conclusion. 
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Power wedded to increasing age sometimes proves a 
harmful combination. I have in mind one tremendously 
able chief executive who has an unusually large number 
of co-executives. Probably not one of his colleagues 
would claim to have as much gray 


a ne matter, and none has had the chief’s 
DANGEROUS wealth of experience. They look up 
COMBINATION 


to him and count upon him for guid- 
ance when novel problems arise. His attitude towards 
his associates, however, has been undergoing a change 
during the last few years. He used to be much more 
open to reason. He was democratic, sympathetic, co- 
operative. Unfortunately, now that he is aging he has 
developed some of the unpleasant characteristics which 
sometimes accompany age. He has become distinctly 
more dictatorial. He does not court co-operation as he 
did in former days, but lays down the law and demands 
unquestioning obedience. He has become less tolerant, 
and whenever one of his men exercises judgment not 
in harmony with what his judgment would have been, 
he now expresses himself rather harshly. As a conse- 
quence, his official family is not entirely happy, their spirit 
of initiative has suffered, and the organization is in danger 
of being hurt. 

Perhaps the best cure for such a situation is for the 
directors to induce the aging executive to become chair- 
man and name his ablest lieutenant as president, with 
the understanding that more and more of the active direc- 
tion of the other executives be taken over by the younger 
man. The more capable executives are, the less they 
relish being brusquely dominated and treated almost like 
school-boys. Brainy men enjoy working with a reason- 
able boss but dislike working for an unreasonable boss. 

x * * 

To tower, be tolerant. 

. * « 

To salesmen: To be convincing it isn’t always neces- 
sary to be voluble. 


* * * 


The thing which has impressed me most during recent 
visits to different cities is the extraordinary amount of 
money being spent to provide amusements and recreation. 
Most conspicuous of all are the colossal palaces being 
erected to house motion picture enter- 


PLENTY . 

OF MONEY tainments. In city after city some of 
FOR the costliest sites are being dedicated 
AMUSEMENTS 


to this form of amusement. Hotels 
of unprecedented luxury are also being built here, there, 
everywhere. Money apparently is being spent on and in 
public parks with lavish hand. Ride into the suburbs, 
and you see new golf courses being laid out and palatial 
clubhouses: being built. Amusement parks are more 
numerous and more popular than ever before. Swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, gymnasiums, every facility for 
indulging in enjoyment are springing up on all sides. 
We are often told that business is neither particularly 
active nor particularly profitable. The signs are many, 
however, that people have an abundance of pocket money 
to spend on the sunny things of life. 

*x * x 


Culture unradiated is static. 
* * x 


Fill your vacation with what you most need. 
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More and more government and other authorities curb 
our freedom of action. ‘ By a five-to-four decision, the 
United States Supreme Court has upheld the legality of 
“wire tapping.” Thus you and I may have our telephone 


— wires tapped at the pleasure of 
pry dd L  sleuths. The framers of the Consti- 
COURT tution threw safeguards around “search 
DECISION 


and seizure,” but they could not fore- 
see this modern means of communication and guarantee 
its privacy. The veteran Justice Holmes, in a protesting 
opinion, forcefully called this form of snooping “dirty 
business,” and held that it were better an occasional law- 
breaker escape than that the United States Government 
make itself a party to dishonorable practices. He added, 
“The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious en- 
croachment by men_of zeal, well meaning, but without 
understanding.” 

The whole trend of modern life is far too rapidly 
towards bureaucracy, towards governmental inhibitions, 
towards usurpation of the liberty of the individual. The 
president of the New York Telephone Company, J. S. 
McCulloh, has won public approval by announcing em- 
phatically that his company “will not knowingly permit 
tapping or other interference with its telephone wires,” 
but will take steps “to protect the privacy of our sub- 
scribers.” 

Citizens of a democracy are supposedly capable of self- 
government, not needing to have their every act policed, 
prohibited and curbed. Already in this democracy far too 
large an army of tax-eaters has been piled on the backs 
of taxpayers. It is time to call a halt. And to call a 
halt to further violation and spoilation of our rights as 
citizens of this “Land of the Free.” 


* * * 


Few Americans have the faintest notion how sore many 
Britons feel over what they call “America’s Repudiated 
Loans.” Almost every time Britain sends a payment on 
her war debt to us, bitter comments appear concerning 

loans made to’ American States and 


“AMERICA’S hi 
cian anton which have never been settled. The 
LOANS” grievance apparently is approaching a 


head. Says a British periodical: “At 

last, there seems to be a fighting chance that America 
will be made to pay the debts to Britain that she repud- 
iated. A petition is now being signed by 10,000 British 
bondholders. It will then be presented to Mr. Churchill. 
“Here are the names of the dishonourable American 


States that have repudiated their debts to us: 
West Virginia 


North Carolina Fic ACI ARS AN Oi CI ary 
I Sih od Calis pled a Wins eedak che boa thes cols 7,762,400 
| E RRR RRR AN ERa IRRER aA i reE Seay 6,423,000 
SESE SERRE etna re ey eI 5,970,000 
I os Ss Metis suanicackas chock cic 4,520,000 
FE ET ey Pe tN Ae ee 4,161,400 
RS RT ee ERIS iran 3,900,000 
5 505 win tibia sb 4 SEG MES RE Saks ou kes keke can 2,716,000 
I gad eeeinnh dma aie ae a elo ia se 1,192,000 
EEE Ak aids be ctdhetnadkatnaknda dubs ciatha Lauitnen 1,056,000 


; £61,815,800 
A few American papers, and a large number of 


American citizens, are now demanding that these long- 
overdue debts shall be paid. America must wipe out this 
blot.” 

What can or should be done to set the record straight 
and remove the Britons’ rankling sense of injustice? 
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AMERICAN 


'ND US TRIES 


Why He Can’t Put the Fire Out 
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Driving through a public park, I noticed a statue. The 
name on it to-day means nothing. The man has been 
forgotten. Is it not true that the only monuments that 
live are those erected and reposing in human hearts? 
The human beings we have enshrined 


SN ws in our hearts need no bronze or 
bony _marble to keep them a real part of 


ourselves. And unless a man _ has 
made an impress upon the affections of the people, a 
whole army of sculptors could not keep his memory 
green. In past centuries the highest monuments usually 
were dedicated to monarchs, to tyrants, to military spillers 
of human blood. 

Happily, the world now prefers to honor those who 
have served than those who have lorded it over their 
fellow-mortals. We honor Washington the statesman, 
rather than Washington the warrior. Our love for Lin- 
coln increases with the ages, not because he made war 
but because of his human qualities and his noble services. 
The towering men of affairs whose memory will live are 
not and will not in the future be those achieving much by 
autocratic methods, but those characterized by sympathetic 
consideration for others, especially their own workfolks. 
Ruthlessness, acquiesced in centuries ago, has no hon- 
ored place in the twentieth century. A “Golden Rule 
Nash” captivates the people whereas a Harriman, brilliant 
and effective though he was, leaves them cold. An Owen 
D. Young, who welcomes the prospect of labor one day 
being the employer of capital instead of vice versa, will 
have a place very different from that of a. William M. 
Wood, who abused his unbridled power solely for self- 
aggrandizement. 

So, if you aspire to have a lasting monument, you 
must begin now to raise it in human hearts. 

x * x 


Machines ultimately will make us better men. 
* * xX 


Is the other fellow entitled to hold on to a wrong opin- 
ton? Certainly not! But you? 


* * x 
Give good measure—and know joy. 
* Ok 


A Western machinist, H. B. Zane, calls us to task for 
using the slogan “For Busy Business Men.” He says the 
line should read “For Busy Business Men and Their 
Men.” As a matter of fact, a number of America’s most 

ful loy i 
sesame successful employers subscribe for all 


SAYS WORKERS their key men. Other concerns sub- 
FIND “FORBES” scribe for their salesmen. Some have 


a been kind enough to tell us that the 
reading of Forbes has an invigorating, energizing effect 
upon their men, stimulating them to greater enthusiasm, 
greater cheerfulness, greater courage, greater determina- 
tion. These statements from the machinist’s letter may 
suggest to wideawake executives the importance of mak- 
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ing this publication readily available to their co-workers. 


Your magazine should and would interest employees of large 
Corporations. If you could get the men to read it, the articles 
(most of them) would go a long way toward bringing a better 
understanding between Capital and Labor by helping them to 
understand how Capital works and that it also has troubles. A 
satisfied man is much more profitable than a dissatisfied man. 
The larger Corporations are now selling their employees stock. 
Why not help to educate them as to problems and responsibilities 
of management? Capital has long been the bogey man of labor 
and is yet to a certain extent, and your articles would go a long 
way to bring a better feeling. 

I have been reading your Magazine for a long time and you 
would be surprised how many of the other men read it now. When 
I first started some of the others would look at it and laugh. 
Now many of them read it after I finish with it. And it is rather 
amusing to hear the comments, “I didn’t know. this or that,” or 
“I didn’t know that the Company done that.” Really they ‘are 
interested now. 

It was amusing the other day to hear a discussion between two 
engineers. One was running down Capital and, as usual, J. P. 
Morgan. The other one had just finished a copy of Forspes. His 
answer was, “You don’t know what you are talking about. Morgan 
is a white man, and if you would read a little you would not be 
so —— dumb.” 

I just quote that to show you that I am serious about your 
magazine being an education a Ps classes. 

* * 


All. real success costs conscious, conscientious prepara- 


tion. 
* * Ox 


Talk can be dear as well as cheap. 
x * * 

It seems as but yesterday that, when I accepted my first 
invitation to talk over the radio, I had to journey to an 
outlying factory, climb stairs to the top floor, thread my 
way to an out-of-the-way cubicle and, surrounded by 
none too scrupulously white-washed 


aoa walls, talk into the microphone. Ap- 
— parently the smallest and shabbiest 


hole in the factory was accounted 
good enough as broadcasting headquarters by the leading 
company then in the new field. The other day I noticed 
on a massive Fifth Avenue building the sign “National 
Broadcasting Company.” The last broadcasting I did 
was conducted from a “salon,” if you please. It had been 
decorated and furnished regardless of cost. Lounging on 
luxurious divans and antique chairs were long-hairéd 
artists, beautifully gowned and bejeweled ladies, attend- 
ants in gold braided uniforms. 
newspaper dispatch starting thus: 


From Chicago comes ‘a 


“Waves of radio manufacturers, dealers, jobbers, technicians and 
inventors came to Chicago today to view the latest marvels in 
radio development. A convention of the radio trades brought 
some 25,000 visitors to study exhibits of radio equipment, apparatus 
and furniture, said to be the largest number ever gathered to- 
gether. Demonstrations of Television attracted the greatest in- 
terest and brought predictions that this latest development would 
~ we every American home that has a radio set within the 
ecade. 


Radio has traveled faster than any other of our new 
industries. Fortunes already have been lost and made in 
it. It gives employment to scores of thousands and there 
are not many square miles on the American continent 
that do not daily enjoy the miraculous thrill and zest and 
richness it adds to life. 


ee 6 
Face one difficulty at a time. 
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HE LEGIONNAIRE volunteers ... for 
active service. 

Ready to do 36 holes of golf with you and 

never miss a tick. Ready to take the shock 





of a muskie’s strike . . . and like it. But so 


Model 303. Cased by Elgin in chromium plated nickel. Will not 
tarnish or discolor. Handeomely engraved. With raised figured 


Sian... : sl ae panions your white starched cuff when 


smart and modern in design it correctly com- 





you're in dinner clothes. 











Hardly larger than a quarter, this new 
ELGIN. All the bulk stripped away. Slender, 


compact, sinewy as a fast roadster or a 





fighting plane. 
Model 302, Gout Oy i in mag age ot, Det 
Sanda. $21°50. With luminous hands and dot dial... $20.00. And like a four-piece golf suit, it doubles 


With raised figured dial . . . 2. 2 2 © 2 ww $19.00 a ” ‘ 
admirably in business and sports. In camp 











or conference, drawing room or trout stream, 
your LEGIONNAIRE blends with its back- 
ground like the gentleman’s watch that it is. 
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Model 301. White or green gold-filled case that carries ful! 
guarantee of the Elgin National Watch Company. With raised 
figured dial, $25.00. With luminous hands and dot dial, $26.00. ‘0 
With luminous dial and hands... .. 2. $27.50 RAISED numerals flash the time cleanly and 


clearly . . . in darkness, too, if you wish the 








luminous dial. And if you do forget to wind 
it you'll still make your train . . . it runs 
40 to 42 hours. Four models to choose 
from at $19 to $27.50. ELGIN efficiency and 
great volume of business have brought these 





Model 300. White or green gold-filled case that carries full guar- 
antee of the Elgin National Watch Company. With luminous 
dial and hands, $2750. With luminous hands and dot dial, $26.00. 
With raised figured dial . . . . 2 2 © © «2 © © $25.00 
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The |, [= 
as a Builder 


By Jackson Martindell 


prosaic description of one of the 

outstanding and underlying rea- 
sons for this country’s unparalleled 
prosperity. It is the vital economic 
function which mobilizes the long- 
term capital of the nation and dis- 
tributes it to the enterprises which 
are creating new wealth. Short-term 
credit, provided by the commercial 
banks, turns the wheels of daily 
business. The commercial paper 
house, which might be called a short- 
term investment banking institution, 
is the third factor in the credit opera- 
tions, which, it is estimated, finance 
00 per cent. of the country’s busi- 
ness. 

The money required for the every- 
day transactions of the more than 
400,000 corporations and our other 
business units is furnished mainly by 
some 27,000 commercial banks with 
their combined resources of more 
than $60,000,000,000. The whole 
process of current business rolls on 
dollars, the ball bearings supplied by 
short-term credits. They come from 
the banks’ deposits and the loans 
must be coming due constantly so 


— banking is the 


_that the money may be at the call of 


the depositors. 


HILE short-term credit fi- 

nances satisfactorily the im- 
mense daily and monthly require- 
ments of business, it is the long-term 
credit or capital which builds up the 
railroads, public utilities and great 
industrial enterprises and municipal 
undertakings. The very remarkable 
growth and present magnitude of the 
business founded on long-term cap- 
ital operations, with which the 
science of investment banking is 


concerned, is told concisely by the 
figures. 


When the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America was founded 
in 1912, the output of publicly 
offered securities had been running 
from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,- 
000 annually. This amount seems 
small when compared to the $9,800,- 
000,000 issued in 1927 and to the 
security output this year, which at 
the present rate may exceed last 
year’s record total. Before the war 
a substantial part of our securities 
were bought by European investors, 
and when we consider that to-day, 
instead of selling our securities 
abroad we are buying foreign securi- 
ties at the rate of $1,500,000,000 a 
year, it can be appreciated how 
greatly the business of distributing 
securities has grown in this coun- 
try. 


It must not be inferred, however, 
that this enormous volume of secur- 
ities is entirely the product of invest- 
ment banking. The investment 
banker’s mode of procedure, is in 
fact, highly selective, particularly in 
regard to new undertakings. It is 
not the function of the investment 
banker to supply ‘“‘venture” capital. 

In the inception of every business 
there is almost always a pioneer stage 
attended by such large risk that there 
is no proper place for investment 
capital therein. Properly, capital 
should be supplied by those inter- 
ested in the venture, who are in posi- 
tion to obtain profits commensurate 
with the risk. Only in exceptional 
cases will investment bankers finance 
new ventures, as such. The fact that 
it was a common experience of great 
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President of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America; Vice-President, 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc. 


business men to encounter difficulties 
in obtaining financial backing in their 
beginning years is a compliment to 
investment banking, not a criticism 
of it. 


ESPONSIBILITY to the in- 

vestor is a factor which the 
investment banker bears uppermost 
in his mind. It might be thought 
that when he has financed an enter- 
prise by selling its securities the 
transaction is closed and his responsi- 
bility ended. But the investment 
banker of to-day realizes that he 
must protect the future credit and 
financial reputation of the enterprise 
whose securities he buys and sells. 
In his relation to the investor the 
legal obligation of the investment 
banker may end with his having 
made full and truthful representation 
as to the security he sells. Neverthe- 
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less the investment banking business 
holds that its moral duty ends only 
when the final obligation due the in- 
vestor has been discharged. This 
moral obligation is particularly 
binding because there is a very great 
confusion of values and prices in the 
public mind. 


ISCUSSING this point before 
D the New York Stock Ex- 
change Institute, Henry R. Hayes, 
president of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America ‘and vice- 
President of Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., said: 

“A picturesque description of the 
banker’s position in relation to his 
customer and client, the investor, has 
been given by Mr. Benjamin F. 
Taylor, chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Taylor aptly 
says that investments should be fitted 
to the needs of an investor just as 
practically as a shoe salesman fits 
shoes to a customer. 

“This is true, but the analogy is 
only an illustration. If there were 
two or three thousand different sizes 
of shoes and if people’s feet were 
continually changing in size, becom- 
ing smaller or larger under different 
conditions, then the parallel would 
be exact, for that is very much the 
situation the investment banker faces 
in fitting investments to the custom- 
er’s needs. The commercial bank, 
buying for secondary reserves or for 
trust funds, needs quite different se- 
curities frequently than the business 
man, the widow or the professional 
man. 

“It is a highly difficult function be- 
cause of the inability of the general 
public to appreciate values. Although 
a great economic revolution is in 
progress and has been going on for 
more than'a decade in the changing 
forms of property ownership, the 
nation is still unfortunately financ- 
ially illiterate. Its wealth is going in 
increasingly large sums into stocks 
and bonds, yet the public still main- 
tains a rather hazy attitude toward 
these representative forms of prop- 
erty, and makes it often difficult for 
the securities dealer to serve as ade- 
quately as he would like.” 

It is illuminating to consider the 
capital represented by some of the 
major divisions of business, which 
give rise to long-term financing. Ag- 
riculture has been called the basic in- 
dustry and it is also the largest. The 
value of all farm property in the 
United States was given by the Fed- 
eral census of 1920 as $77,923,652,- 
000. This figure, however, repre- 
sents the high tide of the industry 
and in the agricultural depression 
which followed it was reduced to 
$57,017;740,000 in 1925, according to 
the United States Census of that year. 
Recently agriculture has shown a 
substantial trend toward recovery so 


that the 1925 figures are probably 
considerably exceeded by the actual 
farm wealth to-day. i 

The investment in manufactur- 
ing industries is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $50,000,000,- 
000 and the four. largest groups of 
the utilities—electric light and 
power, electric railways, gas and 
telephone and_ telegraph—represent 
an investment not far from $21,- 
000,000,000. The Government has 
spent years and millions trying to 
put a value on the railroads without 
arriving at a definite figure but it 
would be well within reason to say 
that the railroads of this country 
could not be reproduced for $30,000,- 
000,000. 

The farmer may obtain funds 
from the Federal Land Bank or a 
Joint Stock Land Bank, which get 
the money to lend to farmers by is- 
suing bonds which are sold to the 
public by investment banking houses. 
But the railroads, the public utilities, 
and the manufacturers, have no such 
governmentally-established interme- 
diate credit machinery as has the 
farmer, nor do States, municipalities 
and other taxing subdivisions. There- 
fore they have to go to the invest- 
ment banker who has perfected the 
machinery for mobilizing the long- 
term credits of the country to carry 
out vast projects of every character. 

Thus, under the methods of invest- 
ment banking which have developed 
in the United States, the investment 
banker is a manufacturer as well as 
a merchant. Before there may be 
securities to sell, securities must be 
brought into existence. This may be 
called originating, setting up or un- 
derwriting an issue, but by whatever 
term it may be described it is a 
highly technical, creative or manu- 
facturing process best performed by 
the specialized skill of the investment 
banker. 


N his selective capacity he must 

analyze the many proposals that 
are put before him. Accountants, 
engineers, attorneys, and economists 
are called upon for their services in 
particular fields. Every internal 
element of the enterprise is investi- 
gated and in addition must be 
weighed all the external factors such 
as competition, freight rates, taxes, 
markets, labor and political condi- 
tions, legislation and every known or 
apparent force and fact pertinent to 
the enterprise under consideration. 
The bankers seek even to peer into 
the future to determine as far as 
possible what conditions confront the 
business. Then, if the issue passes 


all the tests, the financing is arranged 
to guard against all possible unto- 
ward developments. 

The financial instrumentalities em- 
ployed by the investment banker are 
comparatively few in number, yet 
when properly used they afford all 
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the flexibility necessary in the sound 


long-term financing of corporate or | 


civil enterprises. The chief instru- 
mentalities are mortgage bonds, 
collateral trust bonds, debentures, 
notes, general and special tax bonds 
and preferred and common stocks, 
and they are applied, according to the 
nature of the undertaking, to pro- 
vide for it every opportunity to suc- 
ceed and at the same time'to safe- 
guard and conserve the interest of 
the investor. 


N example will illustrate the 

necessity of fitting the form 
of the security to the character of the 
issue. At one time it was a general 
custom to make term issues of State 
and municipal bonds, that is, the en- 
tire issue became due at the same 
time. The theory was that as taxes 
were collected each year enough 
money would be accumulated by an- 
nual additions to a sinking fund, to 
pay the entire issue at maturity. 
But in practice these sinking funds 
were frequently used for other pur- 
poses and when the bonds became 
due there was not enough money to 
pay them. Whether the cause was 
dishonesty, inexperience or necessity, 
the result was a breach of the bond 
contract and delay in payment. 

The investment bankers proposed 
a simple but effective remedy, that 
is to have the bonds come due seri- 
ally, and to pay a portion of the issue 
off each year as the taxes were col- 
lected. Loss or mismanagement of 
sinking funds was averted by elimin- 
ating the sinking fund. This princi- 
ple of serial municipal maturities 
promulgated by the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America has 
been carried to every part of the 
country and resulted in saving mil- 
lions of dollars to taxpayers. 

Investment banking has developed 
gradually into an amalgamation of 
highly specialized units. In the un- 
derwriting side the main divisions 
are concerned with Government, 
State and municipal bonds, and rail- 
road, utility, industrial, real estate 
and foreign securities. Very few 
houses find it practicable to do busi- 
ness exclusively in any one type of 
securities. Instead nearly all invest- 
ment banking houses divide their 
organization into specialists in the 
various types of securities. 

Investment banking as a whole 
falls into three general classes. A 
few very large houses do only a 
wholesale business; that is, they 
originate issues and sell only to 
other dealers. A large number do 
both a wholesale and a retail busi- 
ness; that is they originate issues, 
selling part of it to other dealers and 
part direct to investors. A very 
large number of investment banking 
houses do only a retail business, re- 
ceiving their securities from originat- 
ing houses and retailing them to the 
investor. 
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A “CLEMCO” Da Vinci Suite in the office of Mr. Joseph Rosenberg, Attorney, First National 
Bank Building, Chicago. Installation made by Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 


L<A 


Discard from Weakness 


Time flies. Conditions change. High geared production machinery has chased 
its slower, antiquated brother to the scrap heap. ae 

Now, seemingly unproductive modern office furniture lifts its head to be 
recognized. Old offices, assemblages of misfit pieces, are rapidly giving way 
to “CLEMCO” Matched Fine Office Suites which stimulate executives to 
more constructive thinking and planning. 

“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites are indicative of home comfort and free- 
dom, harmonious in appearance and feeling. Like well groomed men they 
inspire confidence in ability and organization. They promote good will and 
i let have a definite share in the sales work. 


“Pointers In Planning An Office,’’ a booklet prepared for executives, giving valuable 
information on Office Harmony, Lighting, Planning, etc., together with Office 
Plan Material and name of your “CLEMCO”’ Representative mailed upon request 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 





Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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38 
Abolish Unemployment 


(Continued from page 23) 


but simply that the industries got to- 
gether and, by that act of getting 
together, permitted the genius of 
America to function. 


“All this was made possible, I 
grant, only because of the universal 
willingness in America to place the 
winning of the war above their own 
pet personal aims. The War Indus- 
tries Board was dissolved immediate- 
ly after the signing of the Armistice, 
and it could not have existed longer. 
For now that the Nation was out of 
danger, people went back to their 
private interests and the interests of 
their special groups. There was 
nothing to hold them together any 
longer in one common determination. 

“Now, no intelligent person pro- 
poses to have a War Industries 
Board in peace times. Americans 


do not want any central authority’ 


bossing our industries and business 
life. But we do want permanent 
prosperity. We do not want inter- 
ference with our separate enterprises, 
and we do not want such a chaotic 
condition generally as a result of our 
freedom that the successful pursuit 
of anybody’s enterprise becomes im- 
possible. It is the traffic situation 
over again. We do not want any 
authority telling us what cars we may 
buy or when we can take them on 
the road, but we do want traffic on 
the highways so regulated that there 
is a reasonable chance of our getting 
where we want to go.” 


UT Mr. Javits was not making 
B a plea for government regula- 
tion. Political government, he said, 
even a political government com- 
posed of business men, can not direct 
the industrial processes. Even in 
the war, industry was not taken over 
by the government. It would be 
more nearly correct to say that the 
government was taken over by in- 
dustry: for the War Industries Board 
was really an effort of American 
industry to govern itself, and had its 
authority not merely in the consent 
but in the whole-hearted enthusiasm 
of the industries governed. 


“We may improve the laws from 
time to time,” he said, “but there is 
a growing feeling in America that 
they can be improved more through 
what can be taken out of them than 
through putting more regulations in. 
The Sherman law is a case in point. 
I believe that law has done good 
service, but it seems to be inhibiting 
certain branches of American indus- 
try now from doing some of the very 
things which everybody wants done. 


“The coal industry, for instance, 
satisfies no one. There are too many 
mines working when they are work- 
ing, and too many unemployed min- 
ers when they are not. If the coal 
companies could be merged into one 


profitable concern, or if. they could 
reach an agreement to mine only so 
much coal, keeping the miners who 
are employed employed steadily, they 
could pay better wages, sell coal 
more cheaply and make much more 
profit than they are making now. 

“Much the same is true of the 
textile industry. So, at least, the 
keenest students of industry tell me. 
Nevertheless, it does not seem fea- 
sible to pass amendments to the Sher- 
man law from time to time exempt- 
ing this and that industry from its 
provisions. In the first place, Con- 
gressmen are not ex-officio industrial 
experts, and they are in no position 
to know whether a particular claim 
set forth by a particular industry is 
valid or not. 


“That is why I propose, first, to 


extend the personnel and the scope 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
so that it will become as true an ex- 
pression of industrial thought as any 
government agency can be. I pro- 
pose that it shall have eleven mem- 
bers, two representing industry, two 
labor, two banking and finance, ‘be- 
sides two recognized political econo- 
mists and three representatives of the 
public at large. With such a com- 
mission, and such a revision of the 
Sherman Law as would be necessary, 
industries which are failing to give 
adequate public service because of 
the restraints the law now places 
upon them might be exempted from 
the law and not only permitted but 
encouraged to combine to control 
production and distribution.” 

“It is a simple enough suggestion,” 
the interviewer remarked. 

“Quite simple,” said the lawyer. 
“Yet I do not for a moment sup- 
pose that a mere bit of legislation 
like that could achieve the end which 
we are all seeking. Some such legis- 
lation is necessary. But the problem 
is industrial and must be solved in- 
dustrially if it is to be solved at all. 
Industry must first become articulate. 
The industrial problem seems to me 
to be beyond solution until industry 
evolves some agency through which 
industry may speak. 


UR Chambers of Commerce 

and our trade associations 
have done much. But they are only 
a beginning. What we need now is 
an American Institute of Industrial 
Co-Ordination—a sort of Institute 
of Institutes—not to make laws gov- 
erning industry but to discover what 
the law of industry is and to guide 
industry according to that law. 


“The fundamental principles of 
that law are now known, but busi- 
ness men do not know how to apply 
those principles in concrete cases. 
They are in much the same position 
that they were in the war before the 
war industries board was evolved. 
They knew then that it was neces- 
sary for every man to sacrifice every- 
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thing for the common good: but the 
more they sacrificed, the more they 
interfered with others who were try- 
ing to sacrifice, and the public good 
was lost in the shuffle. 


“They know to-day that the funda- 
mental law of industry is service. 
They know that it pays to serve and 
to give the very best service at the 
lowest possible charge. They know 
also that it is best for everybody that 
labor shall be paid high and ever 
higher wages. But they can not al- 
ways act upon this knowledge be- 
cause general conditions do not al- 
ways warrant it: and neither they 
nor anybody has control over those 
general conditions. 

“What happens generally is that 
they run their section of the machine 
well so long as other sections are 
running well: but when other sec- 
tions stop, they stop. They may or 
may not know why the machine 
stopped, but in either case there is 
nothing that can be done about it. 
Everybody knows that nothing can 
be done unless all work together but 
there is no way of getting all to 
work together. The machine which 
is fundamentally so constructed that 
no part can run unless other parts are 
running is still left to run without 
any directing power. 


“This is why we have red radicals. 
It is also why we have Mussolinis. 
Political dictatorship of the economic 
mechanism is utterly alien to the 
American spirit. Americans would 
rather have disorder than dictation. 
Nevertheless, if the industrial ma- 
chine does not discover an industrial 
road to industrial order, we may be 
sure that the victims of disorder will 
find a way to assert themselves, po- 
litically and otherwise. 


667 T will do no good to prove by 

statistics that workingmen are 
getting higher wages than ever, un- 
less the masses are actually working 
and actually enjoying those wages. 
In the days when panics occurred 
ever so often and the whole ma- 
chine came to a stop, workingmen 
might wait patiently for it to start 
up again, although even in those 
times, periods of unemployment were 
always marked by an increase in the 
Socialist vote and an increase in 
crime. 


“It is too easy to generalize about 
crime, and I don’t want to be quoted 
as supposing that unemployment is 
the cause of crime. Nevertheless, it 
is a cause. It is interesting to note 
that even the crime wave of recent 
years, although it has been unlike the 
crime waves of the past in that it has 
occurred during a time of great pros- 
perity instead of at a time when the 
industrial machine was in collapse, 
has nevertheless been associated with 
a constant decrease in the number of 
those gainfully employed. 


“This is something for every 
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Laid up in the Hospital 


he sold $7).00,000 worth of Silk 


















































CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A NEw york faw silk salesman had to go to the 
hospital for 10 days. His illness was minor, but 
the loss of time was serious. He secured a room 
with a telephone. Throughout his convales- 
cence, he kept informed of the course of the mar- 
ket. Sent and received his cables by telephone. 
Kept in constant touch with office and custom- 
ers. Sold more than $200,000 worth of silk. 

A Milwaukee dry goods salesman was forced 
to cancel his regular trip because of a broken 
leg. From his sick-room, he covered in 5 days 
by telephone the same territory that took 
5 to 6 weeks of traveling. And he gathered 
in 90% of his usual business. 





Held up by road conditions, a tire salesman 
had to abandon a‘certain trip in southern 
Nebraska. He went to the telephone office and 
covered his territory by Long Distance. Sold, 
$1280 worth of tires; charges, $6.20. 

In emergencies and in the regular day’s work, 
hundreds of concerns are using Long Distance 
to get things done and to increase profits. 

You will be surprised how little the calls 
now cost. New station to station day rates are: 
Los Angeles to New York, $8.75. Dallas to 
Chicago, $3.25. Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia, 7oc. . . . Calling by number takes 
ee ee ae Number, please? 
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American, and especially every em- 
ployer and business man to think 
about. Since the war, for the first 
time in economic history, we have 
had a great increase in production 
accompanied by a great and constant 
decrease in the number of workers 
employed. We have been enjoying bet- 
ter wages, better conditions and gener- 
ally shorter hours than workers ever 
enjoyed before. But with the better 
organization of our factories, the ten- 
dency has been to eliminate the unfit 
—without any thought as to what 
those unfit to work would be likely 
to do. 


“Condemning them to unemploy- 
ment certainly did not make them 
any more fit. It could only make 
them more desperate: and those who 
were unfit to work were not neces- 
sarily unfit to steal and rob and shoot. 
Some of the intelligent, bitter ones 
have turned to Socialism and Com- 
munism. Those with less ability to 
rationalize about their wrongs have 
participated in rather dangerous po- 
litical action. They have joined gangs, 
in Chicago and other cities, and their 
votes have been traded by the gang 
leaders for such immunity from 
prosecution as crooked politicians 
could give them. 


ad em is one of the reasons 
why law has broken down 
so sadly in this present-day America, 
in spite of the fact that we have the 
best and most efficient industrial 
machine which society ever knew. 
The trouble is, while the machine has 
been brought almost to perfection, 
we have not been able to bring it 
under social control. 


“We have not been able to employ 
everybody who wants to work.: We 
have not been able to relate every- 
body constructively to the wealth- 
producing processes. We all want 
to do this, not only for humanitarian 
but for business reasons, for we 
know that prosperity could be greatly 
increased if it could be done. But 
the Sherman law, among other 
things, keeps us from entering into 
any universal agreément to control 
our economic actions; and with un- 
restrained competition, employers 
dare not employ any labor which 
falls short of the very best which 
they can get. 


“It is argued by the government 
ownership advocates that the govern- 
ment could employ everybody. Pos- 
sibly it could, but it could not employ 
them industrially. It doesn’t know 
how. It can not learn how. Govern- 
ment was not created for that pur- 
pose. That is industry’s job, but it 
is a job which industry cannot tackle 
until industry is co-ordinated. 

“I do not pretend to know how 
industrial co-ordination can _ be 
brought about. That, too, is some- 
thing for industry-to find out. I am 
simply proposing an Institute for In- 


dustrial Co-Ordination. Let the in- 
dustries of America get together and 
see what they can do. 


64 JF they do get together, with 
something the same spirit in 
which they got together in 1918, I 
am sure that they can find a way to 
abolish unemployment. And_ they 
can also find a way—so I am advised, 
at least, by many industrial experts— 
to make American industry many 
times more efficient than it is even 
to-day, to double wages, to make the 
work-day still shorter, to reduce 
crime and to usher in an era of all- 
around prosperity and peace.” 

“Prosperity, perhaps,” the inter- 
viewer remarked, “but are you sure 
about peace? Would not such an 
increase in productivity intensify the 
scramble for the world’s markets and 
lead to a world war on a larger scale 
than ever?” 

“No,” said Mr. Javits. “For 
American industry could co-ordinate 
upon only one principle. That is 
the principle of service. If we were 
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to co-ordinate to grab, such a catas- 
trophe might come. But if we co- 
ordinate to serve, it could not. For 
the inevitable step would be, not tc 
combine against British or German 
or other foreign combinations, but 
to combine with them for the largest 
service that can be given to the world. 
The principle of service is a universal 
principle. We have discovered that 
principle in America: and insofar as 
we have been able to apply it, we 
have discovered that it pays. But 
we have not been able to apply it 
inter-industrially as yet, because we 
have not yet evolved any inter-indus- 
trial expression. If we once do that 
upon a National scale, it is but a 
question of time when we shall do 
it internationally. That will mean 
world peace: and from my point of 
view, it is about the only hope there 
is for permanent world peace. For 
this is the age of industry, not of 
politics; of science, not of tradition; 
of actual knowledge of how to do 
things instead of the ancient practice 
of government by opinion.” 


Building To-morrow’s Streets To-day 


(Continued from page 26) 


at Camden, New Jersey. With the 
completion of the Delaware River 
bridge connecting Camden and Phila- 
delphia, thousands and thousands of 
vehicles from all over the country 
began pouring into New Jersey, 
bound for the beckoning coast resorts 
not so far away. In self-defense the 
New Jersey State Highway Commis- 
sion evolved a system of super-high- 
ways spreading out fan-wise from 
Camden. Near the eastern outlet 
of the city two heavily traveled 
thoroughfares cross each other and 
many were the traffic cops whose 
nerves were worn to a frazzle in 
making a semblance of success in 
keeping traffic moving. So a street 
separation became an integral part 
of the Camden system. As many 
as five thousand automobiles pass 
hourly through on the ground level 
alone. More tourist dollars than 
ever now roll through Philadelphia 
and Camden and because of just 
such conveniences more of them 
are being halted there. 


Detroit, too, has a traffic relief 
plan which calls for numberless 
grade separations, to augment the 
world’s first super-highway system 
with all due respect to Mr. Appius 
Claudius and Mr. Julius Caesar. 


The business of building better 
streets is getting to be something 
more than conversational achieve- 
ment. Money is taking on a new 
significance. We read of how ham- 
lets and cities are floundering in 
the throes of indebtedness incurred 
to purchase sewer systems, muni- 
cipal parks and what not. Yet a 
visit to any city in the land will 
cause one to assert that the sup- 
posedly stricken city looks unus- 


ually prosperous; that its citizens 
seem to be possessed of more 
worldly goods than ever before. 
The tap, tap, tap of a pick means 
that not only is money being spent 
by the city, but that a workman is 
to be paid a number of dollars. 

Improved streets not only stimu- 
late sales but reduce costs, thereby 
bringing about a greater profit. 
Eugene S. Taylor, manager of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, has de- 
clared, “At least $40,000,000 a year 
could be saved business in Chicago 
through trucking costs alone by 
through streets of adequate 
width.” Records kept by a Chicago 
cab company reveal that. the loss 
for each cab per day is $2.50 
through congestion. The loss per 
year represents 9.5 per cent. of the 
working time of a fleet of 836 cabs 
with delays costing $10 out of each 
$100 of possible receipts. 

A good street is as important 
to a successful town as an adding 
machine, a gravity emptied eleva- 
tor, or a traveling crane, is to the 
prosperous business concern. Ru- 
ral trade is still a tremendous po- 
tential market for everything from 
bananas to tractors and it can be 
better cultivated by making access 
to the city free from irritating dis- 
comforts. In one rural western 
community there is not a single 
electric washing machine and only 
three real honest to goodness bath- 
tubs. Needless to say, the road to 
the thriving city scarcely twenty 
miles away is impossible through- 
out the year and impassable during 
the early Spring. 

The future of street building can 
only be judged by present activi- 
ties. The American city has just 
started to roll up its sleeves. 
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| THE EXPORT ORGANIZATIONS 
= | of GENERAL MOTORS 


























at N addition to its Annual Report and Quar- 
i (CE terly Statement of Earnings, General Motors 
- | issues special booklets from time to time for the 
re information of its stockholders, employees, 
sf dealers, and the public generally. Many of the 
; principles and policies outlined in these booklets 
apply to every other business as much as they do 
to that of General Motors. 
The motor car industry is assured of a satis- 





i factory future volume from the following 
é sources: (1) replacement of existing cars as they 
. . 

t wear out or become obsolete; (2) an increase in 


the number of car owners through more inten- 
sive development of the present market as well 
as through future normal growth in population 
and wealth; (3) an increase in the number of 
persons who own more than one car; (4) she con- 
stantly expanding demand in foreign markets which 
already 1s an important factor, and will become more 
important year by year. 


General Motors has assembly plants and ware- pu . = — 
houses in twenty-three cities overseas, and in O — eet setae 
‘ ‘ RGANIZATIONS OF ENERAL 
1927 sold 193,830 cars through 6,000 distribu- Morors, issued by General 
tors and dealersin more than one hundred Motors to its stockholders, 
countries. General Motors not merely is selling will be yey request 1s 
its cars in these markets, but is using every Page al a 

° k ° If f ° dl d ft ti “F 9 senera otors or- 
opportunity to make itself a friendly and effective poration, Broadway at 
part in the economic life of these many nations. 57thStreet, New York City. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ee ” 
A car for every purse and purpose 
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CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK * LaSALLE * CADILLAC * Ail with Body by Fisher 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE —The Automatic Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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MILE into the face of the world 
and a smile comes back—render 
good service to others and good 
service is returned to you—show a 
spirit of: helpfulness and that spirit 
will surely send back aid to you of a 
like kind—think goods thoughts and 
the same good thoughts will be of 
you. 
The only way to avoid getting a 
square deal from the world is by not 
giving the world a square deal your- 


self.—Selected. 
* * * 


The cosmic vitamin is that bit of 
divinity within each of us that is 
forever striving to seek its own, to 
be divine and thus seek God. It is 
due to this bit of divinity that man 
lives an eternal protest against any- 
thing that attemps to hold him down 
and cramp his life and regulate its 
aims. There is an everlasting op- 
position among men to everything 
that is fixed and_ settled. — Dr. 
Thomas Parker Boyd. 

* * x 


Lovers of truth have much in 
common with one another.—Frank 
C. Reighter. 


* * * 


Ideals are like stars; you will 
not succeed in touching them with 
your hands, but, like the seafaring 
man on the desert of waters, you 
choose them as your guides, and, 
following them, you reach your 
destiny.—Carl Schurz. 

* * 0 
ERE is a prayer that is not 
in the new Prayer-Book, and 
might very well be. It is on the 
wall of a room of Sandringham: 

“Teach me to observe the rules 
of the game; teach me neither to 
cry for the moon nor the spilt 
milk; help me to distinguish be- 
tween sentiment and sentimental- 
ity, cleaving to the one and 
despising the other. 

“Help me neither to proffer nor 
to receive cheap praise. 

“If I am called upon to suffer 
let me be like the well-bred beast 
who goes away and suffers in 
silence. 

“Teach me to win when I may, 
and if I may not win, then above 
all, I pray, make me a good loser.” 
—Efficiency Magazine (London). 


Build new railroads, construct 
motor highways, supply cheap water 
transportation for bulky materials, 
open -up the thinly peopled sections 
which lack transport, power, and 
water, keep the heavy hand of the 
government off corporations, and the 
whole country will enjoy a new level 
of prosperity—Henry Ford. 

From C. M. Jacobs, Springfield, Mass. 

* * * 

More than the bad, the good has 
always been the enemy of the best. 
Mediocrity and complacency are 
wholly more dangerous to idealism 
than the recognized bad things in 
life—Dr. James Luken McCon- 
aughty. 





A @ext 
ror God hath not given us the 


spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind. 
II Timothy, 1:7. 

Sent in by E. M. Porter, San 
Lorenzo, Cal. What ts your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











A true leader of men must be 
just far enough beyond the foibles 
and weaknesses of the average man 
to understand, not to despise him.— 
Fannie Hurst. 

‘+ ¢ « 

Great works are performed, not by 
strength, but by perseverance. Yonder 
palace was raised by single stones, 
yet you see its height and spacious- 
ness. He that shall walk with vigor 
three hours a day will pass in seven 
years a space equal to the circumfer- 
ence of the globe.—Johnson. 

* * OX 


Happiness does not consist in get- 
ting something; it consists in becom- 
ing something.—Dr. Frank Crane. 

* * x 

Competition is the foundation of 
all business activity, and this compe- 
tition may be of two kinds, the de- 
structive sort, bred of economic ill- 
health and unethical methods, or of 
the constructive type, founded on 
fair dealings and sound economics.— 
Magnus W. Alexander. 

* * x 

The best education in the world is 
that got by struggling to get a living. 
—Wendell Phillips. 


ANTED: A man -for hard’: 

work and rapid promotion; 
a man who can find things to be 
done without the help of a man- 
ager and three assistants. 

A man who gets to work, on 
time in the morning and does not 
imperil the lives of others in an at- 
tempt to be first out of the office 
at night. 

A man who is neat in appearance 
and does not sulk for an hour’s 
overtime in emergencies. 

A man who listens carefully 
when he is spoken to and asks only 
enough questions to insure the ac- 
curate carrying out of instructions. 

A man who moves quickly and 
makes as little noise as possible 
about it. 

A man who looks you straight in 
the eye and tells the truth every 
time. 

A man who does not pity him- 
self for having to work. 

A man who is cheerful, courte- 
ous to everyone and determined to 
“make good.” 

This man is wanted everywhere. 
Age and lack of experience do not 
count. 

There isn’t any limit, except his 
own ambition, to the number or 
size of the jobs he can get. He is 
wanted in every big business.—Se- 
lected. 


* * * 


OD gives the bird its food, 

but he does not throw it into 
the nest. He does not unearth the 
good that the earth contains, but 
He puts it in our way, and gives 
us the means of getting it our- 
selves—Josiah Gilbert Holland. 

* * x 


Think and be discontented—wise- 
ly discontented with yourself, and 
you will go as far as it is within you 
to go.—Arthur Brisbane. 

From W. E. Hollenbeck, New York, N.Y. 
2. * 


Though joy be far from us, we 
may seek to conserve our efficiency 
by calm fortitude——J. Arthur Thom- 


son. 
* * * 


Getting the other fellow’s cus- 
tomers away from him is not nearly 
so important as keeping your own 
customers safe and satisfied.—Pro- 
vincial’s Papyrus. 
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Retailing 





Transportation 


In all lines of business 


National Cash Register equipment 
is doing these five things 


Protecting cash receipts by making 
absolutely sure that a correct record 
is made of every transaction and 
every penny accounted for. 


Assuring accuracy by making rec- 
ords in printed figures instead of 
written ones, by adding items me- 
chanically instead of mentally. 


Reducing overhead by cutting down 
selling and office expense. Fewer 
clerks can handle more customers, 
office help can do more work. 


Speeding up service and results by 
doing in one operation what other- 
wise requires two, three or four. 


Providing information instantly 
that previously was not available or 
was always delayed. 


If you are a retailer the machine that 
is doing this is one of the many types 
of retail National Cash Registers. 


If you are a banker it is the National 
Posting Machine for banks which has 
set a new standard for protection of 
depositors’ accounts and of banks’ 
records. 


If you are a transportation man it is 
the National Fare Register which is 
protecting the receipts and reducing 
operating costs of bus operators and 
interurban railways. 


Whatever your business there is a 
National Cash Register or Account- 
ing Machine system to meet its 
needs. A system which will do for 
you what it has done for others, 
which merits your investigation. 


There is a National Cash Register product to meet the needs of all 

fields of business. Whether it is a cash register, fare register or 

accounting machine, it is backed by nation-wide service and forty- 
six years of experience. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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CC OOD morn- 
ing,” she 
said with 

crisp pleasantness. 

“How-do.” The 
grocer set up another 
can of salmon on the 
pyramid. He let his 
glance linger on the 
structure to show that 
he was preoccupied. 
She courteously await- 
ed his attention. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Bread,” she said. “Zim’s. It 
doesn’t mold and it doesn’t dry out. 
It is made of milk with plenty of 
shortening. It is tested four hours in 
the hottest part of our oven-room. 
One grocer here is going to carry it. 
How would you like first chance?” 

A customer walked into range op- 
posite, market basket on arm. 

“You travel far this morning, 
Miss?” the grocer asked, relieved. 

“No. I got in last night. I’ve been 
sizing up the town. That is how I 
happen to be in your store.” 

His glance took her in briefly; it 
was not his policy to notice sales- 
people overmuch. Indifference was 
his watchword. If they could get 
around that, all right. He frowned 
to see the woman across the street 
turn into his competitor’s. 

“The Quality Bakers of America 
gave our bread 98 per cent. in the 
August scoring,” she went on. 
“Every one of the 94 quality bakers 
in the country entered bread in that 
contest. The points were general ap- 
pearance, vol—” 


66 MpUSINESS is slow. Take 
hogs alone...,” he lapsed 
moodily. 


“volume, keeping quality, crust 
color, crust tenderness as to outside 
and color,—” a white slice fell under 
her knife; “—firmness, texture, 
flavor, aroma, and taste on the in- 
side.” 

“You travel all alone?” he asked 
with casual unconcern for the second 
slice. She nodded. 

“Our ovens each bake 360 of these 
loaves at a time. Every batch is 
treated like a prize output.” A third 
slice lay down. 

The door slammed. The customer 
had a market list and he had wrapped 
each package quickly and with pre- 
cision. He was conscious that the 
bread-woman was noticing his store, 
his service. He had a feeling that 
she had not just come in to see how 








How a Woman Sells 


By Edson Rich 


the land lay. She had already made 
up her mind how it lay. 

“She didn’t buy any bread,” she 
remarked later. 

“Tf I depended on their coming in 
just for bread—” 

“Get a customer in regularly for 
any one thing and you have a chance 
to sell her something else each time.” 

“Tt’s got to be more than bread,” 
he said firmly. 


66 UT no other buyer comes so 
regularly as one who wants 
fresh bread every day.” 

“T’ve been buying bread from the 
same people for eleven years,” he 
switched defensively. 

She was doing something deft with 
her hands. To save himself he could 
not resist watching. 

“Did you ever see a bread jelly- 
roll? A woman would be proud to 
serve that sandwich to the Governor.” 

The grocer’s wife, come in to help, 
exclaimed at the sight. Cutting the 
roll into even, dainty lengths she of- 
fered the sandwich to them. “Each 
of those ovens at the plant,” she said, 
“has enough bricks in it to build a 
five-room house.” 

“Seems like a lot of bricks,” he 
mumbled over his sandwich. 

When Frances Payton stepped into 
her white coupe a few minutes later, 
she was minus two loaves of bread 
that had gone to slices under his un- 
discerning eye. She had sold one of 
the hardest types there are. 

“That means he’s sold,” she mused. 
“He won’t be handing out just bread 
over the counter.” 

Seven years ago Frances Payton 
had no more idea of selling as a 
career than any other woman. Then 
she answered an ad to demonstrate 
for Kellog’s. Two years ago she 
switched over from advertising cam- 
paigns for large chain bakeries to be 
saleswoman for the Zim Bread Com- 





Selling still has its 
adventures. Miss 
Payton after hav- 
ing waded the 
Embulo River, 
New Mexico, to 
have her car 
pulled out, and 
her Indian guide 


pany, wholesale bakers 
at Colorado Springs. 
She was a pioneer in 
their interests outside 
of Colorado Springs. In those two 
years she has built up a trade over 7,- 
000 miles of territory that averages 
50 per cent. of the company’s total 
sales. 

Of not quite average height, she 
has a clear blue glance, a rapid way 
of sizing you up, and a directness that 
goes with the facts she knows and 
tells so well. Strictly tailored is her 
manner of garment. Strictly busi- 
ness is her manner of speech. Strictly 
pertinent is her list of facts. Strictly 
sales is the reason for her approach; 
no missionary work. 

She put selling down thus: 

1. The hard sale is the best sale. 

2. Keep to your subject. 

3. Take time to study your pros- 

pect. 

4. Use facts for emphasis, not 

clatter. 
And the greatest of these she calls: 
“Keep to your subject.” 


66 7HEN a man takes my line 

without any effort at a come- 
back, I mistrust that sale,’ she says. 
“It is just bread to him. I haven't 
convinced him. I like a man to say 
‘No’ good and hard. When he does, 
I know he is the sort of customer we 
want. He demands first class infor- 
mation and that leads to a first-class 
line. If he knows he is carrying a 
first-class line, he is selling personal- 
ity and conviction along with it. 
Give me a hard one every time. It 
makes for sold selling. 

“Women are supposed to do a good 
deal of talking, you know. I put all 
my talk on bread. If he wants to tell 
a funny story or talk about this year’s 
fishing, I listen, but—” 

“How in the world can you switch 
gracefully from fishing to bread?” 

“T can’t. I don’t. When he has 
said all he wants to on fishing, I just 
start talking bread again. I couldn’t 
give him full measure on fish. I can 
on bread. . . . Isn’t that what they 
mostly have against woman—talk? 
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From 8 drinks 
a day in 1886 to 




















§ million a day Delicious and sed 








in 1928 


Because the wholesome 
refreshment of Coca-Cola 
makes a little minute long 
enough for a big rest~ 


1886.. 8a day 

1891.. 7 thousand a day 
1896.. 40 thousand a day 
1901 .. 165 thousand a day 
1906 . . 740 thousand a day 
1911.. 1% million a day 
1916.. 3% million a day 
1921.. 5% million a day 
1923.. 6 million a day 
1925.. 7 million a day 
1927.. 8 million a day 

wY 
The best served drink in the world 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice- 
cold in its own glass and in its own bottle 
~ the crystal-thin glass that represents the 
best in soda fountain service; the bottle 
you can identify even in the dark, steri- 
lized, filled and sealed air-tight without 
the touch of human hands. Coca-Cola! 


















The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Then, you can’t know too much 
about your  prospect’s business. 
Whenever I take on a new town, I 
always study that first. You get on 
to the significance of a word here and 
there. A day—two days—so spent 
is well spent, I figure. I am apt to 
go down to the depot at train time 
and look on. The grocer who is get- 
ting the most shipments is the one I 
want to approach. 

“Facts mean more to some people 
than to others, but anybody will lis- 
ten to interesting facts. For instance, 
I could tell a man how many revolu- 
tions a minute our mixer makes. But 
it doesn’t get a flicker out of him 
compared to that about there being 
enough bricks in each of our ovens 
to build a five-room house. Of 


course, if he should ask me about the 
revolutions I could tell him.” 

So she has won the name of being 
the quickest seller in the territory— 
Colorado, Western Kansas and Ne- 
braska, most of New Mexico and 
part of Texas. Two years ago, men 
selling in that territory watched her 
rapid comings and goings with amaze- 
ment. They thought she was just 
paying calls. But she had no idea of 
missionary work; she was out to sell. 
They found out soon enough that the 
short time between going into and 
coming out of a store in almost every 
instance meant a sale. 

“You can never tell what turn a 
sale will take,” she tells you. “It pays 
to notice everything. You do, if your 
job matters to you.” 


Shaw’s Socialism Answered 
(Continued from page 15) 


title to things and a “Socialism” 
based upon transferring that title to 
the duly accredited political govern- 
ment. 

We still have these titles to things 
in America, but modern industry is 
not running them. It is running on 
science. We still have political gov- 
ernment—that is, government by 
opinion—but we do not intend to let 
that government substitute its opin- 
ions for industry’s facts. We want 
the same things that you do, Mr. 
Shaw, and we want them for every- 
body. If we thought we could get 
them by political methods, you 
wouldn’t find us so timid about 
changing the political order. For we 
are not a timid people, Mr. Shaw. 
We have simply learned by experi- 
ence that water does not run up hill, 
even by Act of Congress: and when 
it comes to getting goods to people, 
we do not care to trust even Public 
Opinion but prefer to leave the prob- 
lem to those who are trying their 
best to find out how. 

Does this commit us to the “pri- 
vate” ownership and operation of the 
means of wealth? Logically, it might 
seem so, but the facts seem to go the 
other way. You may imagine that 
Mr. Ford is the owner of the Ford 
Motor Company, but it would be 
almost as sensible to characterize 
Bertrand Russell as the owner of the 
multiplication table. “Ford” is just 
a name we have given to an active 
principle of American industry. 
Theoretically, of course, he is a 
private person, but actually he is more 
public than the State of Michigan. 
He is working for all of us. He can’t 
help it. Congress may or may not 
work for all of us: sometimes, it 
seems, it can help it. Our political 
government is inhibited by a more or 
less fixed body of opinion. Our in- 
dustrial government is developing 
from day to day out of daily dis- 
covered facts. 

And to what is it all leading? Well, 
that is what I wanted you to come 


over and find out. I have made a 
certain study of it, but I would hardly 
dare come to such cock-sure con- 
clusions as you. 

Obviously, it is leading to indus- 
trial co-ordination: and obviously it 
is leading to a wider and wider appre- 
ciation of the fact that it is work, 
not idleness, which makes the world 
go round. 

But there are problems ahead. 
Terrible problems. If American in- 
dustry is co-ordinating, it will soon 
be able to produce ten times more 
than it is producing now. Consum- 
ing all that production will be a 
problem, unless we make sure that 
everybody becomes a large-scale con- 
sumer. That may not be a quality of 
income, as you see it, but if every- 
body has a surplus of houses and 
motor cars and yachts and things like 
that, it would seem like a consider- 
able step in your direction: and we 
can all have such a surplus within a 
few years now, if industry only goes 
on co-ordinating at the same rate in 
which it has been co-ordinating for 
some years past, and the process is 
not interrupted by political interfer- 
ence. 

And who would own all this 
wealth? It would be hard enough 
for us inexperienced ones to use it 
all, without having to go to the 
trouble of owning it too. It is my 
guess that we might shirk when it 
came to owning. I fear we might 
rise up and say “Oh, let ownership 
take care of itself!” 

But by that time, perhaps, we shall 
have learned to work. You suggest 
that a Socialist Government, all 
divided into departments governing 
every activity of life, will have plenty 
of police to arrest the idlers and force 
them to do their bit of the world’s 
awful task. But if work is the law 
of life, and is once discovered to be 
so, instead of merely being an Act of 
Parliament, may there not be another 
eventuality ? 

May it not be, if we find anybody 
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not working in such a social order, 
that we shall treat him as we treat 
those who do not use their legs 
to-day? We don’t arrest them and 
make them walk. We assume instead 
that something is interfering with the 


* performance of their natural func- 


tions and take them to a hospital and 
find out, if possible, what can be done 
about it? 

There is, I am sure, nothing mys- 
terious about this new America. It 
only becomes mysterious when you 
attempt to define it in terms of 
ownership and politics and _ legal 
authority. Words like Capitalism 
and Socialism have never had the 
meaning here that they have had in 
Europe, and they are coming to have 
less meaning every day. 

But work is coming to have more 
and more meaning, as the drudgery 
and disgrace of it is passing away. 
Perhaps you would find if you came 
over here, Mr. Shaw, the real “‘secret 
of American industry” which the 
world has been talking about so 
much. You might discover that the 
American people are working as they 
are, because things are being organ- 
ized so they can. 


Start Right! 


By John Fletcher 


EGIN by using your brains. Ask 

questions of every one you 
meet to find out how they spend their 
money. This will fix in your own 
mind their needs, and it will teach 
you to be guided by the buyer. 

Thousands of failures have been 
directly traceable to the fact that the 
owners of those businesses offered 
for sale articles which they thought 
the public ought to want, without 
first finding out whether the public 
really wanted them. 

Having arrived at an understand- 
ing of the buying habits of the com- 
munity, get in touch with jobbers and 
manufacturers and learn from them 
the profits that are made from differ- 
ent lines of merchandise, for the 
profit is all that you will get for your- 
self out of your own business. 

As the choice narrows, keep your 
eye open for merchandise that is 
highly consumptive, articles that wear 
out and which bring repeat sales. 

Study the competition you will 
have to meet. In some communities 
there are stores so strongly en- 
trenched that they have earned the 
goodwill and patronage of the pub- 
lic. To attempt to compete with 
such a store presents obstacles that 
are obvious. There are in every local- 
ity stores that are mismanaged, and 
are inadequately stocked, whose pro- 
prietors have no conception of the 
meaning of the word service. To 
compete with such a store should not 
be difficult for an active, young man. 
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New Issue June 5, 1928 


$7,000,000 


The International Printing Ink Corporation 
6% Cumulative Preferred Shares 


(With warrants to subscribe to common shares) 


Authorized $10,000,000 par value; outstanding (this issue) $7,000,000 par value. Par value $100 a share. Preferred over the common shares 
as to cumulative dividends at the rate of 6% per annum and as to assets, in event of liquidation, to the extent of $100 a share and accrued 
\ dividends. Redeemable at any time, as a whole or in part, on 30 days’ notice, at $110 a share and accrued dividends. Dividends payable 
quarterly on February 1, May 1, August 1 and November 1. Dividends free of present normal Federal income tax. Registrars: The 


National Park Bank of New York; The Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Transfer Agents: Central Union Trust Company of 
New York; First National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In the opinion of counsel, these preferred shares will not be required, under 
the statutes of Ohio, to be listed for personal property taxes in Ohio. 


Each certificate representing preferred shares now offered will be accompanied by a sub- 
scription warrant, detachable after December 1, 1928, entitling the holder thereof to 
subscribe, on or before June 1, 1931, for common shares (without par value) of The 
International Printing Ink Corporation at $60 a share, in the ratio of one-half common 
share for each preferred share represented by such certificate. 


It is expected that application will be made, in due course, to list these preferred shares (with warrants) 
\ on the New York and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges. 





The following information has been summarized by Mr John M. Tuttle, President, and Mr. Maynard F. Holt, Vice- 
President and Treasurer, of The International Printing Ink Corporation, trom their letter dated June 2, 1928, copies 
of which may be obtained upon request, and is subjecl to the more complete information contained therein: 


BUSINESS AND ASSETS 

The International Printing Ink Corporation, organized under the laws of Ohio, has acquired the entire business 
and assets (except certain assets deemed non-essential to future operations), and has assumed certain liabilities, 
of The Ault & Wiborg Company (Ohio), The Ault & Wiborg Co. of N. Y., The Queen City Printing Ink Company 
and Philip Ruxton, Incorporated. The businesses of these four predecessor companies, manufacturers of printing 
ink and related products, were founded in 1878, 1905, 1860 and 1893, respectively. 
The International Printing Ink Corporation ranks as one of the largest manufacturers of printing ink and related 
products in the United States. It owns and operates nine plants, three of which are located in Cincinnati, two in 
Chicago and one each in Brooklyn, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia and Battle Creek, Mich. Assets of the corporation 
also include the entire capital stocks of companies with plants at Chicago, Maspeth, L. I., Los Angeles, Calif., 
and London, England. Products include news, intaglio, lithographic and other printing inks, varnish, enamel and 
lacquer, as well as typewriter ribbons, carbon paper and a variety of supplies for the printing and allied trades. 
Sales of ink are made in large part direct to printers, publishers, newspapers and industrial plants through more than 
two hundred salesmen. Branch offices are maintained in more than twenty important cities throughout the United 
States, as well as in England, China and the Argentine. 

CAPITALIZATION AND PURPOSE OF ISSUE 
The International Printing Ink Corporation has no funded debt. Its capitalization is as follows: 


Authorized Outstanding 
6% Cumulative Preferred Shares, par one = a anne Se celeste - 7 000,000 $7,000,000 
Common Shares, without par value’ _..... or ee 400,000 shares* 256,022 shares 





*Of the shares authorized but not issued— 

35,000 shares are reserved against subscription warrants issued with this $700,000 par value of preferred shares, and 

50, 000 shares are reserved for future sale to officers and employees. 
Preferred and commor shares outstanding as shown above, were issued in connection with the acquisition of assets 
as above outlined. EARNINGS 


Combined annual earnings of the companies acquired by The International Printing Ink Corporation, for the five 
years ended December 31, 1927, after all charges including interest and Federal income taxes but before deducting 
certain charges to be discontinued (averaging, after proper adjustment for Federal income taxes, $47,946 annually 
for the five-year period), have been certified by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., public accountants, as follows: 


MNS ss 6,056,010 010: 916148.9:51916016: $1,084,840 
Lg SOOO 1,706,986 
on SEE ee 1,610,226 
ro 1,541,291 
MMRU s <wancscnaeentbecnsaenae 1,694,470 


Combined earnings, as shown above, of $1,694,470 for the year 1927, were approximately 4 times the maximum 
annual dividend requirement of $420,000 on $7,000,000 par value of preferred shares now outstanding. Such earn- 
ings averaged, for the five-year period, $1,527,563, or approximately 3.6 times such maximum dividend require- 
ment. 

After deducting from earnings for 1927, as shown above, the maximum annual dividend requirement of $420,000 
on preferred shares, there remains $1,274,470, equal to $4.98 a share on the 256,022 common shares now out- 
standing. BALANCE SHEET 

The pro forma consolidated balance sheet of The International Printing Ink Corporation, as at December 31, 1927, 
adjusted to give effect as at that date to the acquisition of assets and the assumption of liabilities as above, to the 
capitalization of The International Printing Ink Corporation, and to other adjustments, as certified by Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., shows current assets of $7,971,377 and current liabilities of $1,918.681, or net current 
assets of $6,052,696. Net tangible assets, after deducting all liabilities and reserves, are shown as $10, 835,189. 








We offer these preferred shares, with warrants to subscribe to common shares, 
for delivery on or about June 12, 1928, in the form of temporary certificates. 


Price $99.50 a share and accrued dividend. Yield 6.03% 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
First Investment & Securities Corporation The Union Trust Company 
Shields & Company W. E. Hutton & Company 
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F orbes Time-Saving News 


OLLOWING the rather 
drastic declines of the 
past month in the stock 

and bond markets, there has 
been an increasing tendency 


to call attention to unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the business 


A Digest 


for 


Busy Business Men 


show little change after their 
drop of earlier in the past 
month. 

The motor industry has 
apparently passed its peak 
but production is being re- 





duced gradually. This state- 





and industrial world. Despite 
this tendency, however, the 
actual condition of current 
business has not been appar- 
ently affected by the course 
of stock prices and goes along 


The News Summary 


Republicans Nominate Hoover..... 


in approximately the same Nobile Rescue Difficult............ 
course as has here been noted League Council Side-Steps......... 
in recent issues. Commodity Prices React........... 


That course appears to be 
one of slowly declining activ- 
ity in the most important lines 
of manufacturing. The reces- 
sion is slight, however, and 
is chiefly seasonal and there is 
still a generally proserous pic- 
ture in the industrial field. 


HE steel industry has 

been previously noted as 
having begun a fairly definite 
reaction from its peak levels 
of last April and continuation 
of the decline is again noted 
in the latest report of unfilled 
orders of the United States 








Money Highest in Seven Years..... 
Gold from Canada to U.S.......... 
Coolidge Keeps Cool.............. 
Building Sets New High Record.... 
Brokers’ Loans Linger 
Oil Output Still Declining. . 
Car Lea@ings Jump............... 
Nationalists Occupy Peking 
Air Mail Gains Rapidly 
Farm Index at Record High 
Government Buys in Liberties 
Canadian Labor Improves 


see eee 


cere ee eee 


ment is true of practically all 
of the large producers except 
Ford, who is still struggling 
to get production up to the 
levels of demand. May totals 
generally set up new high 
levels for the larger produc- 
ers, in most. cases were far 
ahead of the same month last 
year and in many cases set up 
new monthly records for all 
time. 


N the building field May re- 

ports show continued gains 
in the commencement of new 
construction and F. W. Dodge 
reports a total of $668,000,000 
started in that month in the 
37 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the largest total of 
new building reported in a 
single month in all history. 
May figures surpassed the 
preceding month’s record by 














Steel Corporation. These have 
declined over 450,000 tons 


further in a single month and are now off nearly a million 
tons from the high point of just under 4,400,000 tons 


_ reached at the beginning of March. 


The unfilled orders of the Corporation are still consid- 
erably above the same period of last year, however. 
Operations are still running around 78 per cent., 
pared with about 90 per cent. a month or more ago. The 


independents are operating at about 

















Net Profits Still Low But Car Load- 
ings Augur Well for Coming 
Months 


r= advance estimate, printed in this 
section of the last issue, on earnings 
of all Class I railroads proved to be sur- 
prisingly close at around $70,000,000. The 
final figures for these roads during the 
month of April show net operating rail- 
way' income at $70,546,000. 

This figure shows a considerable decline 
from the $90,000,000 reported by the same 
roads in the preceding month and is also 
about 4 per cent. below the figure of $73,- 
627,000 turned in for the month of April 
last year. 


Though the monthly returns are still 
running moderately behind the previous 
year they are not showing quite as drastic 
losses as they did during a good portion 


tion plans. 


com- 
72 per cent., and 


of last year and comparisons later in the 
present year should continue to improve. 
Small Profits 
HE annual rate of return indicated 
by the April profits is just over 4 
per cent. on the roads’ books valuation, 
compared with about 4.3 per cent. in the 
same month of last year. Based on the 
I. C. C. rate-making valuation the return 
indicated amounts to 4.8 against 5.2 per 
cent. in the corresponding month of 1927. 
Gross operating revenues for the month 
of April this year amounted to $474,000,- 
000, compared with just under $500,000,- 
000, in April of last year and display a 
drop of nearly 5 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses, however, declined slightly more at 
5.6 per cent., accounting for the compara- 
tively small decline of net profits. 
Loadings of revenue freight have not 
advanced spectacularly but they have been 
pursuing a very steady upward course 
since the beginning of April, which is 
more or less of a seasonal accretion. The 
figures released recently for the latter part 
of May are by far the most optimistic 


cent. over the corresponding month of last year. 
dential building still has the major place in new construc- 


about $25,000,000 and showed 
a gain of more than 20 per 
Resi- 


Chain store sales continue to forge ahead into new high 
ground and the average increase is now running from 10 
to 15 per cent. above the same months of last year. 

Mail order sales are also on the increase and depart- 
ment store business is holding well. 


ones printed in a long time for they show 
the weekly figures almost on a level with 
those of the corresponding weeks last year. 

The highest weekly totals thus far re- 
corded in 1928 are for the week of May 
26 which shows a total of 1,020,916 cars 
loaded with revenue freight compared with 
1,027,000 cars recorded for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 


HE decline from 1927 is therefore 

only about 5,000 cars in a single 
week or about a half of one per cent., 
by far the best showing that freight load- 
ings have made since last year so far as 
comparisons are concerned. 

Just when the stage seemed to be set 
for good progress in the Eastern trunk 
line merger problem, a dispute over the 
disposition of a single road appears to 
have blocked the agreement. New York 
Central and B. & O. are currently fighting 
out the disposition of Jersey Central, in 
which they both hold large interests of 
mutual control. Despite this temporary 
block, it is still felt that the Eastern 
problem is well on the road to settlement. 
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Reaction in General Commodities 
Gained Headway in Past Month. 
Tire Prices Reduced 10 Per Cent. 


HE mild reaction in commodity 
prices which has been under way 
since the early part of May has gained . 
headway during the past month and the 
tendency during June has been toward 
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rather rapid declines in most of the im- 
portant groups. 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Tebee ....<2.5. 195.691 199.169 187.221 
BreGstreets occcssces 13.1913 13.4376 12.4265 
Bureau of Labor ..... 97.4 96.0 93.7 
Indexes Decline 
After following a general upward 


course with rather rapid monthly gains 
almost continually thus far in 1928, the 
chief monthly indexes have displayed 
their first material reaction. Both Dun 
and Bradstreet’s show a very sharp drop. 
Dun’s figure has declined about 3% points 
in a single month,.though this reduction 


| | 100 per cent. | 
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Much has previously been made of the 
anticipated reduction in prices for auto- 
mobile tires and the most important fac- 
tors in this business have finally reduced 
their prices from 4 to as much as 17 per 
cent. The average reduction on all 
classes of tires is approximately 10 per 
cent. 

One of the outstanding firm spots in the 
general situation has been the miscel- 
laneous metals, which have not only held 
steady but have even made moderate ad- 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
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vances during the recent weakness in gen- 
eral commodity prices. Lead, zinc and 
copper -have all shown _ considerable 
strength and tin is the only important 
metal which has joined the general reac- 
tion. Copper prices have advanced to 
about 1434 cents per pound, compared 
with only 14% cents about a month ago. 


Grain Prices React 


B pend as the grain markets showed the 
most spectacular advances during the 
latter part of April and most of May, so 
they have also led in the reaction which 
has taken place during most of the past 
month. Traders have paid more atten- 
tion to the prospects for a large crop 
of Canadian wheat than they have to the 
prospects for a small Winter wheat crop 
in the United States. 

There appear to have been about as 
many declines as advances in crude oil 
and its refined products, but taking a 
large view of the situation the advances 
are much more important in character 
than the declines and.the status in this 
field is decidedly firmer. 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
not merely good by comparison with a 


The factors considered are: 


ually good now and 
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trade, money, and 
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Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 


principal points throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. New Orleans 






































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Call money has been perhaps the most 
spectacular performer and around the 
middle of the past month reached a top 
of 7 per cent., which was the highest rate 
to be officially posted on the New York 
Stock Exchange in just about seven years. 
The last time that figure was reached was 
in the late Spring of 1921, at which time 
interest rates were on the decline. 

The advance in time money has been 
less spectacular but probably more impor- 
tant than the gain in call funds. Time 
money has been firming up almost con- 
stantly for about two months and early in 
May reached a new high. 


2 Wks Year 


Ruling Ago Ago 
CO AROS cick ccacaowalon 6% 6% 4% 
60-90 day time .......... 5% 5% 4% 
Commercial paper ..... 4% 4% 4% 
New York rediscount... 4% 4% 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City advanced its rediscount rate to 4% 
per cent. during the past month. This was 
the last bank remaining at the lower rate 
and the entire twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks are now established at the 4% per 
cent. rediscount rate. 


Brokers’ Loans Still High 


ROKERS’ loans reached a new high 

record for all time in the early part 
of June, according to the weekly figures 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. The rec- 
ord total was reached in the week ending 
June 6, 1928, at $4,563,000,000 a gain of 
nearly $100,000,000 over the previous 
week, of about $1,400,000,000 over the 
corresponding week last year, and a gain 
of $2,150,000,000 over the extreme low 
level for such loans reached in May, 1926, 
at $2,400,000,000. 

New York Stock Exchange figures on 
brokers’ loans as of June 1, 1928, also set 
up a new high record for all time at 
$5,274,000,000, or an increase of over 
$365,000,000 in a single month. 


The drastic reaction in security prices 
which took place around the middle of 
June has not been reflected in the weekly 
figures on brokers’ loans to as great a 
degree as had perhaps been anticipated, 
but the declines are certainly material. 
The latest weekly figures show a drop 
of over $135,000,000 to a level back around 
a total of $4,400,000,000. Large though 
the decline appears, it cancels the gain in 
such figures for only a few weeks of May. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have continued generally high and, though 
there have been some reactions, the cur- 
rent totals are still far ahead of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1928 1927 
eee ee ee $798,872,000  $745,250,000 
SSO eee 12,088,582,000 8,482,718,000 
Philadelphia .......... 760,015,000 581,705,000 
Oe re 832,175,000 752,880,000 
nS ees 339,484,000 309,017,000 
BEE Siascnccasu canes 000 


| 3,909, 281,324,000 
Chicago _ Ce sececcccccces 1,825,788,000 1,475,216,000 
Oe wenéicasintinn 430,885,000 "334,285,000 
Minneapolis ........... 227,628,000 176,004,000 
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Kansas City .......... 345,396,000 316,732,000 
Re ee 180,291,000 158,133,000 
San Francisco ........ 938,980,000 771,516,000 

eae $19,052,005,000 $14,384,780,000 


‘THE United States Treasury financ- 

ing of about $400,000,000 for June 
has been over-subscribed nearly two and 
a half times and has been pro-rated ac- 
cordingly. The offering consisted of 
$200,000,000 of 4 per cent. notes matur- 
ing in six months and an equal amount 
maturing in nine months at 3% per cent. 
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Secretary. Mellon has also received ‘ 


tenders of $125,000,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan 4% per cent. bonds which 
are due September 15, 1928. Up to this 
amount of tenders the Treasury offered to 
purchase the issue at par and one-six- 
teenth. 
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Agricultural Outlook is Extremely 
Bright. Exchange Weakens to 
Record Low and Gold Moves 
to U. S. 


5 pemeone we we reports from the chief in- 
dustrial and agricultural centers seem 
to agree to an optimistic tone. Crop acre- 
age is said to be generally at a higher 
figure than ever before with the possible 
exception of 1921, and early outlook for 
the important cereals is very bright. 

From a financial angle, probably most 
interest centers around the extreme weak- 
ness of Canadian dollar exchange during 
the past month. High money rates in New 
York are generally blamed for the divert- 
ing of money in this direction and a 
quarter discount on Canadian dollars 
which is the largest in many years. 


Gold from Canada 


HE weakness in Canadian exchange 

is largely a seasonal one at this time 
but it has also been abetted by the tight 
credit situation in the United States. The 
result has been numerous shipments of 
gold to this country which, at this writing, 
total not far from $10,000,000, with con- 
tinuation of the movement anticipated. 

Industrial employment has experienced 
considerable improvement, according to 
latest Bureau of Dominion Statistics re- 
ports. The index has advanced over 4 per 
cent. in a single month to 10514, and shows 
a commensurate gain over the levels cur- 
rent at the same time last year. 

Payrolls of 6,500 corporations reporting 
show a total of 883,000 employees, a gain 
of over 36,000 persons in a single month. 
The largest accretions were noted in man- 
ufacturing, construction and transportation. 




















Longest Over-Water Flight in Hop to 
Australia. Radio Appeals Hasten 
Nobile Rescue Efforts. Lady 
Lindy Makes Europe 
some ways even exceeding the record- 

breaking flight of the Bremen, the most 
spectacular and most important flight over 
the Pacific Ocean was completed during 
the past month by the quartette of Aus- 
tralians and Americans who flew the huge 





The Great American 
COMPETITION 


The Great American Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains. Not so much the brains 
of Genius as the brains of matured Vision, 
Judgment, and Understanding. 


Back of all our material progress in business 
are these mental capacities—to see the need 
of better things, to sense the right, and to know 
how. In their fullest possession is a power 
that defies material competition. Between 
their grades of excellence is the great strug- 
gle—the Competition of Brains. 


Among brains, the enlightening facts and 
figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 
control. 








ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ‘ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI sT. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS CETROIT DENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZCO LOS ANGELES 























International Securities 
Corporation of America 


Second International 
Securities Corporation 


United States & British 
International Company, Ltd. 


These investment trusts of the general management type 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
TRUST (A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 



































Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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History or Romance? 


A history of earnings which does 
notindicate themannerin which 
fixed charges against property, 
depreciation and maintenance 
were treated is likely to be mere- 
ly ahistorical romance. Rewrit- 


ten with the facts supplied by 


becomes a history of the truth. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


(s) 


raisal Service, it 


ORGANIZATION 











reputation as a hostess began with 


the World’s Fair. She's well 
equipped for crowds—her Stadium 
having seated 143,000 persons at 
one time. And when night events 
are given there, 1000-watt flood 
lights illuminate the field —this 
company furnishing all power. 


c. Ith Edi C 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 15 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Stock . 


listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
for Year Book. 
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You Come to 
Atlanta 


Hospitality Flowers.” Located 


business and shopping centers. 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
2 
Rates from $3.50 
x 
Golf for Biltmore guests. 


Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. 
W. C. Royer, Vice-Presidet and Manager 
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plane, Southern Cross, from Oakland, 
California, to Sydney, Australia. 

The flight showed a total of 7,800 miles 
of flying, with only two intermediate stops, 
and with practically the entire course over 
the waters of the Pacific. The hop from 
Honolulu to the Fiji Islands, a distance 
of 3,138 miles, is acclaimed as the longest 
non-stop flight ever made entirely over 
water. 

The crew of the giant, tri-motored 
monoplane, Southern Cross, included two 
Australians, Captains Kingsford-Smith 
and Ulm, and two Americans, Capt. Lyon 
and James Warren. 


Nobile Rescue Slow 


CLOSE second, if at all behind, and 

certainly more powerful from the 
standpoint of human interest, has been 
the progress of rescue operations centered 
about the wrecked dirigible, Italia, of 
General Nobile, and his crew, who are at 
this writing reported marooned on _ice- 
floes in the Arctic Sea north of Spitzber- 
gen. 

According to meagre radio reports, pur- 
porting to come from Gen. Nobile’s party, 
the airship Italia was forced down by ice 
and storm on the return from its second 
trip to the North Pole, at least one of 
the crew is missing and the entire party 
split into three groups. 

Miss Amelia Earhart, with Wilmer 
Stultz, pilot, and Lou Gordon, mechanic, 
has successfully negotiated the Atlantic 
eastward flight, the first of the season. 
Miss Earhart is the first woman to fly the 
Atlantic, emulating in some degree, Col. 
Lindbergh to whom she bears a striking 
resemblance. 
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| you will find the South’s Supreme Hotel, 
| the Atlanta Biltmore, ““Where Southern 
in a 
four-acre park, free from traffic noises, 
immediately accessible to theatrical, 


Wr. Candler, Vice-Pres. 














E ARLY in the past month the interna- 
tional endurance flying record passed 
once more from the United States to Italy. 
Major Arturo Ferrarin, flying the course 
near Rome, completed 5834 hours of sus- 
tained flight and covered a distance of 
over 7,000 kilometers or about 4,300 miles. 

By this flight he exceeded by about five 
hours the previous endurance record held 
by Stinson and Haldeman of the United 
States. The Italian record was won in a 
Savoia-Marchetti or “S-64,” plane, carry- 
ing a 12-cylinder Fiat motor which devel- 
ops 550 horsepower at 1,900 revolutions. 

Continued and rapid increases are con- 
stantly being shown in the amount of mail 
carried on the U. S. air-mail routes. Dur- 
ing the month of May a total of just 
under 200,000 pounds of mail was trans- 
ported over the 19 air-mail routes through- 
out the country. 

This shows a gain of more than 28,000 
pounds over the figures for the previous 
month this year. The Chicago-San Fran- 
cisco route was first with over 56,000 
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pounds, and New York-Chicago was sec- 
ond with 53,000 pounds. The detailed 
weights of the individual routes for May, 
1928, are reported as follows: 


May Business on Air-Mail Routes 


Route Pounds Mo 
Boston-New York 3,291 


Cope, TID oc ccciccccccccccccadccccces 3, 
CI 3505 d4hkcnencnscessemecaasase 13,448 
Salt Lake City-Los Angeles ................ 21,747 


Salt Lake City-El Passo 
Seattle-Los Angeles 
Chicago- Minneapolis 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
CREP EDD | ais6i0 0. c0.0.00insnccsacewesesieccion 
Dee III Sa.cc. 0 c'o.3.00ccccceeess comate 
Chicago-San Francisco 
New York-Atlanta 


Seem e eee eee eeeeeeenee 


See ee eee eee ee sees eeeeeee 

















Battle Royal Anticipated Between 
Hoover and Smith for Presidency. 
Coolidge Moves to Happy Fishing 

Grounds 


ITH Congress adjourned for the 

Summer, Washington and the polit- 
ical families look forward to no such 
let-up in activity as is usually the case 
during the hot months. In fact, this Sum- 
mer promises to be an_ exceptionally 
“heated” one—and it’s not the heat, it’s 
the activity. 

Compared with other  not-forgotten 
nominating conventions the Republican 
gathering at Kansas City this year was 
a tea-party. Instead of a bitter struggle 
over candidates the convention was over 
almost before it was begun. The “draft 
Coolidge” cohorts thinned out rapidly be- 
fore the convention and it did not take 
even a final “no” from the Chief Execu- 
tive to put him out of the running. 


Hoover vs. Smith 


Bacon pettaiene swung to the Hoover 
band-wagon rapidly and that worthy 
gentleman won hands down, with a com- 
paratively feeble struggle from his previ- 
ously staunch opponents. The so-called 
“farm element” was his greatest critic 
and there are indications that the farm 
revolt may prove embarrassing to the 
Republican campaign. 

Herbert Hoover was nominated as the 
Republican candidate for President of 
the United States with a comfortable 
majority of the delegates on the first 
ballot. 

Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas was 
nominated as the Republican candidate 
for Vice-President and the Republican 
team is now Hoover and Curtis. 

The Democratic clans are currently 
gathering for their innings at Houston, 
Texas, and while the results cannot be 
officially announced at this writing it is 
almost a foregone conclusion that Alfred 
E. Smith will be selected as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President by even a 
greater majority than Hoover got from 
his party. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has failed 

to sign the Muscle Shoals Bill, calling 
for Government operation of the $150,- 
000,000 power plant on the Tennessee 
River in Alabama. The time limit for 
his signature has expired and the bill 
therefore passes out quietly under the 
so-called “pocket veto,” and adds another 
to the long list of measures over which 
Congress labored to bring into final pas- 
sage, only to be killed by the President’s 
down-turned thumb. 
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-y ERE’S the way we look at that 
H question ! 

We pride ourselves on having made 
the best tire in the world yesterday— 
today—and will continue to do so to- 
morrow. 


DAYTONS were the first real “super” 
or “de luxe” tires put on the market— 
the first tires deliberately made 
heavier, sturdier, stronger—tires free 
from all cheapness in material and 
workmanship—tires built to an ideal, 
not to a price. 


Today our persistent refusal to wor- 
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A Thorobred 


ship at the shrine of volume produc- 
tion leaves the quality of DAYTONS 
as unapproached as it was nearly a 
decade ago. To that policy they owe 
their right to be known as “the 
world’s most distinguished tire.” 
Modern motoring demands a tire of 
outstanding quality. Life and limb 
are too precious to risk on weak rub- 
ber. So let the consistent goodness 
of DAYTONS make them the first 
choice for your car. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Sacrificing Income 
For a Speculative Profit? 


For the past three years, interest rates have been declining. 
Securities that have followed the rising market are still attrac- 
tive to those who look for a further increase in prices. But 
from the point of income return alone, few of them seem 


With safety that is unquestioned, Baird & Warner Bonds 
will give you a higher interest return than most of these specu- 
Furthermore, the stability of speculative 
securities is highly uncertain. 


“The Applic ‘ation of Real Estate Knowledge to Real 
tells you in simple, interesting, non- 
technical language the cardinal rules by which we are 
guided in selecting our first 
the kind that have proved 100% safe 
Write for your copy of this valuable book— 
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BONDS AND MORTGAGES 








134 South La Salle Street 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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high-grade steam 


COAL 





POWER COSTs present no problem to 


the manufacturer who builds his 
plant or branch in Erie. Close 
proximity to the great Appalachian 
coal fields means favorable per-ton 
prices. And competing central 
stations insure low rates on power 


by wire. 


Other Advantages Here. Erie 
also affords main-line rail service 
over four roads and low-cost water 
transport: big, rich markets in easy 
reach; 80% native-white labor; and 
favorable taxes. 


Get All the Facts—Free. “5 Great 
Advantages” describes in detail the 
rare combination of factors helping 
Erie plants to prosper. Mail the 
coupon—or let our Industrial 
Board furnish survey applied to your 


own problems. 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ge 











ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
} Erie, Penna. 
SO es 


Please send a copy of your booklet “5 Great 
Advantages.” 


Name 
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The outstanding accomplishment of the 
recent Congress seems to stand as the 
Revenue Act, which has lifted a further 
burden from the shoulders of the tired 
American tax-payer. Important features 
of the new tax law include reduction of 
the Corporation tax from 13% to 12 per 
cent., and the abolition of the tax on 
automobiles. 


Huge U. S. Budget 


T OTAL appropriations of the first ses- 
sion of the Seventieth Congress were 
slightly over $4,628,000,000, the largest 
budget for a single year’s peace-time ex- 
penditures in the history of the United 
States. The advance over the previous 
session’s expenditures was nearly $500,- 
000,000. 

President and Mrs. Coolidge and their 
retinue have left the White House and 
are now established at the vacation resi- 
dence on the Brule River in Wisconsin, 
about 40 miles from Duluth. Fishing is 
the most-talked-of recreation of the day. 




















Winter Wheat Estimate Raised But 
Still Below Average. Farm Price 
Index Touches Highest Figure in 

Three Years 
T HE Department of Agriculture has 
revised its estimate on the Winter 
wheat crop in this country by an addi- 
tion of more than 25,000,000 bushels as 
of June Ist. As of that date the condi- 
tion of Winter wheat shows a decline to 

73.6, compared with 74.9 as of May Ist, 

but the indicated crop according to the 

latest report is 512,000,000 bushels. This 

compares with a forecast of only 486,- 

000,000 bushels as of May Ist, with an 

actual harvest of 552,000,000 bushels in 


1927 and with a five-year average yield 
of nearly 550,000,000 bushels. 
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The condition of the Spring wheat crop 
on June lst is estimated at 79 per cent. of 
normal, or considerably below the ten- 
year average for this date which stands at 
88.4. The condition as of June Ist, 1927, 
was 86.8 per cent. of normal. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports the latest farm price index at 148 
per cent. of the pre-war level as of May 
15, 1928. That figure shows a gain of 
8 points from the previous month, an 
advance of 22 points over the previous 
year and is the highest level which this 
index has reached since August, 1925. It 
is the highest May figure since 1920. 
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HE cotton market has had to suffer 

from a more favorable weather map. 
Weather in the chief growing States has 
been fairly dry and fairly warm, which is 
just what the growing crop needs, and 
the reports of more favorable weather 
conditions came to the market at a bad 
psychological time when the security mar- 
kets were in the midst of their drastic 
liquidation. 

















Oil Output Again Declining. Gasoline 
Consumption Gains. Rubber Insti- 
tute is Formed. Coal Sales 
Sluggish 


ETROLEUM—After a week or two 

of gradual recovery the figures on 
domestic crude oil production have 
again resumed their downward trend, 
which has now been in progress since 
the latter part of 1927. The latest esti- 
mate of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute places average production at 2,364,- 
000 barrels, or a decline of 1,600 barrels 
per day from the previous week. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 
1927, there was a decline of about 135,- 
000 barrels per day, and the latest fig- 
ures compare with a high level for all 
time: of 2,586,000 barrels per day in the 
week ended July 30, 1927. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
reports that during the month of April 
stocks of all oils, crude and refined, in- 
creased 2,468,000 barrels. Gasoline 
stocks decreased 19,000 barrels during 
the same month. 


New Rubber Institute 


UBBER—Probably the most im- 

portant factor in this field during 
the past month has been the average 
reduction of about 10 per cent. in the 
price of tires. The decline has been 
anticipated for some time, but the im- 
portant producers have been able to 
stave it off until they were able to work 
off a good portion of their high-priced 
rubber. 

American exports of rubber products 
have shown a tendency toward decline 
in the past month or two and the latest 
report shows a drop of more than $1,- 
000,000, or 16 per cent. in a single 
month. The decline may be due in 
some measure to lower prices, but it is 
also significant that shipments thus far 
in 1928 are still running materially 
ahead of last year. 

Twelve of the leading manufacturers 
in the rubber field have combined to 
form the Rubber Institute under the 
leadership of General Lincoln C. An- 
drews. The purposes of the new organ- 
ization will be to put the rubber in- 
dustry on a sound economic basis and 
to co-operate on a code of mutual trade 
ethics and sound merchandising prin- 


ciples. 
* OAL—Although the movement is 
partly a seasonal one, the coal 
business has dropped off considerably 
during the past month. Anthracite 
business has dropped sharply and the 
large concerns are working short time 
at the mines with a current storage of 
nearly 4,000,000 tons, mostly in domestic 
sizes. 
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Meeting of League Council Accom- 
plishes Practically Nothing. French 
Franc Ready for Revalorization. 
China Changes Changs 
2 i HE LEAGUE-—So far as actual ac- 

complishment is concerned the 
recent meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva has been 
anything but satisfactory. First, an at- 
tempted settlement of the Polish- 
Lithuanian controversy, which has been 
threatening for years, was blocked by 
Premier Voldemaras of Lithuania. The 
Council quickly decided it was no use 
quarreling and shelved the matter for 
the Fall session. 

Next the matter of Hungarian ma- 
chine-gun smuggling was taken up and 
the public was ready for some interna- 
tional dirt. Instead, the Council warned 
Hungary that it had not acted very 
nicely and should not do things like 
that again. And that was apparently 
that. 

Then came the question of the long 
dispute between Hungary and Rumania 
over territory in Transylvania which is 
held by the latter country. The dispute 
has all the earmarks of real hatred and 
bitterness and has been on the League 
agenda for just about five years. In 
this case, the Council suggested that 
the two nations ought to settle the mat- 
ter between themselves along lines laid 
down in previous sessions. And that 
was that. 

Franc Stabilization 

cata ap iste nothing definite 

can be announced as we go to press, 
it is almost assured that the French 
franc will be valorized on a gold basis 
within the next week or two. It also 
appears quite certain that revalorization 
will be at a level of 25.90 francs to the 
dollar. 


ERMANY — Weather conditions 

have been extremely cold and un- 
favorable this Spring and fruit crops, 
especially, have been curtailed by the 
coldest June in 130 years. Nevertheless 
Prussian growing states report a mod- 
erte improvement of the winter wheat 
crop. 

Chancellor Marx, representing the 
Nationalistic Right party, has resigned 
as Chancellor and head of the Cabinet. 
Hermann Mueller, leader of the Ger- 
man Socialistic Left parties has taken 
up the post and is currently struggling 
to form a suitable Government. 

Nationalists Occupy Peking 
C HINA—Marshal Chang Tso-lin, for 
two years the war-lord of North- 
ern China and the ruler of Peking, has 
finally yielded to the steady northern 
advance of the Chinese National armies, 
and has evacuated his stronghold. 

Tientsin has also been evacuated by 
the Manchurian armies and the Na- 
tionalist flag of the Kuomintang forces 
now flies over the largest cities of the 
Northern area. The exchange of troops 
and government is reported generally 
without great disturbance. Apparently 
the Chinese are still wise enough to do 
their fighting outside the city gates 
and yield gracefully when the struggle 
1s decided. 


Fresh water under pressure at the turn of a 
faucet in suburban and country homes—per- 
fectly softened water in hard water homes— 
this is Duro Water Service. To this end all 
of the scientific and commercial facilities of 
the Duro organization are applied. The Duro 
Company is an organization of water supply 
specialists. 

World’s Largest Maker of Automatic 

Water. Systems and Water Softeners 


THE DURO COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
a 
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Interest begins 


the day of deposit 





A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


at the rate of 4% per annum 
has been declared payable on 
or after July 15, 1928 
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for SAVINGS 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 





ANY households are still trying to 
pull themselves up financially by 
their own boot straps, with the usual result 
—no gain in altitude. 

The safe and sane method to advance 
is to climb aboard a household budget. 
It is the start of a journey which you 
want to make. 

We have sent thousands of our budget 
sheets to thoughtful American husbands 
and wives who are on their way to a more 
secure and happier method of living. 

We shall be glad to send you, without 
charge, the John Hancock Budget Sheet. 
It will help you whether you already have 
an accounting system or not. 








=a 
LIFE INSURANCE COM 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau 
~ Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 


























BUY THESE 
STOCKS NOW? 


We have just published a Special Analy- 
sis of an undervalued stock which should 
advance substantially from present levels. 
This is a bargain stock and should be 
bought at once. 


This Special Analysis will be sent to you 
free of charge. In addition we shall be 
glad to send copies of our regular Stock 
Market Bulletins, which discuss the 
profit or loss possibilities in over 25 dif- 
ferent securities. Numbered among these 
stocks are: 


Freeport Texas 


Chrysler 
B Utilities P & h 
Briges Manufacturing Uuliics. ee & Lake 


Cerro De Pasco 

-Rand Sears, Roebuck 
International Match Postum 
Pure Oil Union Pacific 


Simply send your name and address and the 

above mentioned Bulletins will be sent to you 

without —_ or obligation. Also an interesting 

book call 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 

jut 2 address Investment Research Bureau, Div. 
Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
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Refrigeration Industry on Sound Basis 


A. H. Goss, chairman, Kelvinator Cor- 
poration: 

‘Despite the readjustment through 
which the electric refrigeration industry 
: passed in 1926 and 
the early part of 
1927, there probably 
have been fewer 
orphaned or aban- 
doned products in 
this field than in 
any other American 
industry of compar- 
able size. It is esti- 
mated that there 
now is ideas $150,000,000 and $200,- 
000,000 of capital invested in the small 
machine division of this industry today. 

“The readjustment has run its course, 
after serving the purpose of stabilizing 
sales, prices and trade conditions. Now, 
the electric refrigeration industry, as a 
whole, has reached a firm financial posi- 
tion, with the leading institutions more 
strongly supported than ever before.” 





Sees Profitable Year 


Fred G. Gruen, president, Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“All the manufacturing units, consisting 
of seven plants, of the Gruen Watch 
Guild on both sides of the Atlantic are 
working now to capacity, with prospects 
of maintaining our slight increase each 
year, as usual. While the first months 
showed a slight decrease, May increased 
materially over last year so the first 
months will be a little ahead. 

“The Guild’s activities in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Germany, are showing quite 
a decided increase, with an excellent out- 
look. Europe is making a remarkable 
comeback, helping exports. 

“All things considered—taking all facts 
available to date—I would say that the 
indications are clear that business this 
Fall and Winter promises to be very good 
for a profitable year.” 


Optimistic 


A. W. Leonard, president, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, in an interview 
with Forbes: 

“I am inclined to be quite optimistic 
over the business outlook for Western 
Washington during 1928. Building activity 
in cities, towns and rural communities 
continues at pretty much the same rate as 
in 1927, which was the largest of any year 
in the history of this part of the State, 
and conditions under which our basic in- 
dustries are now operating are much 
better than those of last year. 

“In the cities building activities, for 
the most part, are confined to residences, 
office buildings, stores and apartment 
houses. In the country many new farms 
are developing and I am inclined to think 
that, when figures become available, a 
new record will have been established in 





the matter of cleared land. 
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WHAT THE 
PEADERS SAY 


“The poultry business will set a new 
record in 1928. The lumber industry, the 
fishing industry and the fruit industry all 
are optimistic. The pulp and paper busi- 
ness is developing very rapidly, and will 
soon be ranked as one of the most im- 
portant in the State.” 


Profit Margins Small 


J. B. Swift, chairman, The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, in am interview 
with Forbes: 

“Business conditions are very good. In 
fact, much better than we anticipated they 
would be. 

“Prices, however, are very close, and 
the margin of profit could be better. Yet, 
the volume is all that we could expect. 

“Our business shows some improvement 
over 1927, and we have not had to stand 
the shrinkage in the cost of raw ma- 
terials which we did last year, so alto- 
gether we feel that conditions are good.” 


No “Saturation” 


Pierre S. duPont, 
Motors Corporation: 

“The automobile industry may have 
reached the saturation point that has been 
talked about. But it hasn’t reached the 
saturation point in the reproduction of 
cars by any means. That is—owners who 
bought cars in 1923 are in the market 
for new cars now, and so on. 

“Foreign business, of course, is now 
engaging our attention. Ninety per cent. 
of the autos in the world are manufac- 
tured in America.” 


chairman, General 


Conditions Sound 


H. Hobart Porter, president, American 
Water Works & Electric Company, in an 
interview with Forbes: 

“Although certain localized districts at 

this time may be 
experiencing some 
let-down in general 
business, as far as 
my observations go 
I believe conditions 
throughout the 
country are sound. 
The steady growth 
of our thirty-nine 
water works properties located in sixteen 
different States is some justification for 
the foregoing statement.” 





New England Gains Industries 


George Hannauer, president, Boston & 
Maine Railroad: 

“Tabulation of industrial changes in 
New England for the past year, according 
to a survey just completed by the New 
England Council, shows that in 173 fairly 
representative cities New England gained 
209 new industries and lost 92, a net gain 
of 117 new industries and of 2,000 work- 
ing employees. Of the industries lost, 60 
were failures that develop in any section 
of the country. Only four of the others 
removed to points outside New England, 
while 17 were recorded as coming into 
New England from the outside.” 
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Los ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


is the result of a half 
century of develop- 
ment paralleling the 
growth of California. 
Its services extend 
over the entire South- 
ern half of the state 
through conveniently 
located branches in 
its principal cities. 
New York Office 


Paul K. Yost, Vice-President 
52 Wall Street, Suite 2003 


Resources more than 
300 million dollars 

















75,000 Investors 


Own this 18-year-old 
Common Stock 


75,000 investors are getting 
monthly cash and stock divi- 
dends from their investment in 
Cities Service Common, which, 
at its present price, yields over 
7Y%%. In the last 18 years over 
$95,000,000 in dividends have 
been paid on this security, be- 
hind which stands the Cities 
Service organization with total 
assets of over $800,000,000. 


Send for particulars 


He hherty 
& ny 
GO WALL ST: NEW ‘YORK 


BRANCHES IN 


particulars about the nation-wide Cities 
Service organization and its Common 
stock. 


| 
PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
: Please send me, without obligation, full 


Rag Ree ee Le (214C-16) 
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Better Basis 
for Oil 


Shut-In Production, Reduced 
Stocks and High Consump- 
tion Make for Strength- 
ening Price Structure 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


a. earnestness of the petroleum in- 
dustry and its leaders in their efforts 
toward curtailment of crude oil produc- 
tion in domestic fields continues to bear 
fruit. Raw material supplies are now cur- 
tailed to a level approximating demand 
figures. The one remaining factor that is 
keeping the petroleum industry disturbed 
is Venezuela, which soon will have enough 
shallow draft boats available to permit the 
movement of 350,000 barrels of crude 
daily from Lake Maracaibo to tanker load- 
ing facilities. 

Should Venezuelan shipments be in- 
creased from the present average of about 
250,000 barrels daily moving into world 
consumption channels then the Atlantic- 
Gulf seaboard plants of the United States 
would suffer from competition in foreign 
sales. A throwback on the domestic situa- 
tion of the United States is conceivable in 
that event. Should this situation result, 
the various efforts to curtail United States 
production through prorating measures 
would be brought to naught. 


Controlling Production 


Borne month of June found the domestic 
situation under a fair increase of pro- 
duction control. California, with more 
than 120,000 barrels of settled production 
shut in as a conservation measure, prom- 
ised to give no immediate disturbance to 
the general situation. 

Leaseholds and operating requirements 
in the Little River area of the Greater 
Seminole district are such that develop- 
ment could no longer be held back en- 
tirely. The relatively conservative drill- 
ing campaign that will be pursued there is 
indicated, however, by the fact that if un- 
restricted the Little River area gave prom- 
ise of reaching peak production approxi- 
mating 200,000 barrels daily maximum. 


Current Output 


EAs" domestic production in June 
was fluctuating around the level of 
2,350,000 barrels as compared with the 
country’s maximum of approximately 2,- 
586,000 barrels at the end of July, 1927. 
Producing areas of the United States are 
now capable of giving up quantities of 
crude far in excess of the peak yield men- 
tioned but for curtailment practiced in 
California, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The petroleum industry appears, there- 
fore, to have its future in its own hands, 
barring the development of unmeasurable 
conditions that might result in a fresh 
debacle. Continued practice of individual 
restraint on the part of the various in- 
dustrial units, whether engaged in pro- 
duction, manufacturing or distributing 
branches of the business, is necessary; but 
the “rule of reason” properly applied con- 
ditions may be considered to be more 
favorable than they have been for a long 
period of time. 
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NEOTEUM 


FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Write today 


for complete facts and at- 
tractive prices. 

Neo-Leum Tops are widely 
Imitated but never Dupli- 
cated! 
















Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 

kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 

on Neo-Leum Tops. 

PMNS ons cacnsascaukasod pen eeeunaehensnstecesene ke 

MIO — .dbnnnonks akon aes saacaudaseces de cdnesnanass 


OOO RHEE EHR HEHEHE HEHEHE TEESE SESESESE EE EEE EEEES 


Attach to letterhead and mail Today! 











6000. 


600000 


(without borrowing) 


It has been proved 
possible to so _ in- 
crease capital in an 
investment lifetime! 
The future—in which 
you are interested—should 
offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 
May we send you 
complete details? 


Battie - 
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Odd Lots 


Odd Lot trading furnishes 
you the means of buying 
the exact number of shares 
in aS many companies as 
you desire. 


You will receive the same 
careful, courteous attention 
whether you buy ten shares 
or a thousand shares. 


For safety, counterbalance your 
holdings—buy Odd Lots. 


Odd Lot trading is fully 
explained in our booklet F. 342. 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir &(0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 























may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


GisHoim @ GAPMaN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Vindicates Previous Warnings—Recovery Uncon- 
vincing and Further Correction Appears Probable 


By R. W. Schabacker 





the middle of the past month is more 

like the real thing which we have 
been warning readers since May Ist lay in 
wait for the general market. In describing 
this reaction before it began we stated it 
might be considerably like the drop wit- 
nessed a little over two years ago, in 
March of 1926. 

From a high of just over 200 the aver- 
ages, as noted on the chart above, have 
suffered a current decline to below 185 for 
the fifty rail and industrial issues, in the 
space of about three weeks. 

In 1926, these averages declined just 
about an equal amount in the space of three 
weeks, followed by a sharp but unconvinc- 
ing recovery of about a third of the pre- 
vious decline. That is about where we are 
at this writing, with stocks recovering 
slowly, on very small volume and with the 
recovery far from convincing in the writer’s 
opinion. 


- HE reaction which took place around 


OLLOWING about a week or two of 

recovery in 1926, weakness again de- 
veloped which carried averages down again 
as far as the original phase, for a total 
drop of 30 points in a total elapsed time 
of about seven weeks. It therefore appears 
that if the present reaction is to compare 
with the intermediate bear movement of 
two years ago, the movement is not over, 
but could be followed very shortly by re- 
newed weakness which might carry the 
averages back down another 15 points or 
more, to perhaps around 170 for the com- 
bined average of 50 stocks. 

This is the “technical” side of the pic- 
ture. The other side coincides fairly well 
with this bearish aspect. The unfavorable 
factors outside the market but actively in- 
fluencing it are still pointing to lower levels 


for security prices. And our warnings of 
the past couple of months have been based 
more upon these outside factors than upon 
the technical ones. 


"THEY include continued exports of gold, 

selling of Government securities, high 
volume of borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve banks, low reserve ratios for these 
banks and comparatively high brokers’ loan 
figures. All of these factors are uniting 
in firmness for the credit situation and we 
see no prospects for definitely easier money 
until brokers’ loans are reduced a great 
deal more and the Federal Reserve system 
reverses its present efforts toward restrain- 
ing credit. 

We continue, therefore, to advise our 
readers to stay clear of the current market 
for a while longer. We do not maintain 
that stocks have embarked definitely on a 
long bear market but we do feel that the 
reaction is not over, that it can continue 
at least a few weeks longer and that the 
final downward movement can be even 
sharper than the first one, carrying stocks 
down precipitately, wiping out margins 
and doing, in general, a great deal of dam- 


age. 
Ovr present feeling is that it will be 
the better part of valor to let the 
stock market alone during most of the 
coming month. The slow and dull recovery 
which is under way at this writing may go 
somewhat further but unless it picks up in 
speed and volume it will not look reassur- 
ing to us under current outside conditions. 
Pursuing our policy which has now been 
in force since May Ist, we continue to warn 
of the indications for lower prices and con- 
tinue to advise that the safest place to 
watch this market, for at least the time 
being, is from the side-lines. 
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has the time come to 


Buy Rubber Stocks? 


While the stock market on average shows a gratifying advance since February lst— 


see diagram—what have rubber stocks done? American Securities Service recommended 
the purchase of no tire and rubber stocks; but warned against them, and instead recom- 
mended other industrial groups, especially electric light and power stocks, which have 
scored a strong advance. 


Tire and rubber stocks, during the entire bull market, lagged. They really, despite the 
strong advance in other stocks, were in a bear market. Using Standard Statistics aver- 
ages, here are the facts: 


Jan. 28th June 9th Result 
General Market, 228 Stocks.... 195.0 210.1 15.1% gain 
Tire and Rubber Stocks....... 64.6 49.1 15.5% loss 


+ 
shrewd financiers are always on the lookout for sound stocks in a depressed 


industry about to turn the corner. What is ahead for rubber stocks now? 
What outlook for these stocks, at these prices— 


Goodrich @ 7654? Goodyear @ 5015? 
U. S. Rubber @ 39%? Firestone @ 171%? 
Intercontinental Rubber @ 12? Fisk @ 13? 
Kelly-Springfield @ 174%? Ajax @ 8? 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber @ 315? Keystone @ 14? 
Lee @ 18? Seiberling @ 40? 


Another special report on tire and rubber stocks has just been prepared for our Clients. 
Facts and figures given; specific recommendations on stocks made. A few extra copies 
reserved for distribution, free, as long as the supply lasts. Send for your copy of this 
valuable report and read it with care. 


Clip Coupon at Right 











American Securities Service 


American Securities 
Service 
2320 Singer Building Tower 
NEW YORK 


Profits in Securities,’ both free. 
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2320 Singer Building Tower, New York 


| 

| 

| Send me your latest “Special Report on Rub- 
| ber Stocks,” also copy of your booklet “Making 
I 

| 

| 

| 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


The General 
Market Situation 


Position of 
Leading Industries 


Copy on Request 


ebey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St. New York 



































What are the 
underlying values? 


T is always important 

for the investor to 
know as accurately as 
possible the financial 
condition and business 
outlook of any company 
whose securities he 
owns. At the present 
time you will find such 
information especially 
valuable. Our Weekly 
Letter Service carries 
with it a consultation 
privilege. A full desorip- 
tion will be sent to you 
upon request. 


MOODYS Srevice 


New York 
BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


35 Nassau Street 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 
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EADERS who have heeded our 
R cerns of a drastic reaction in the 

stock market—warnings which have 
been almost continuous since May—and 
who liquidated the greater portion of their 
security position before the decline began 
are now in a position which is not so com- 
mon as it is enviable. 

There is little question but that any fur- 
ther reactions of a substantial extent will 
witness the return to the market of the 
bargain hunters who are always on the 
watch for opportunities in stocks which 
have been forced to bargain levels by dis- 
tress selling and the psychological fact that 
reactions are overdone in the stock market 
just as bull markets are also overdone. 


Selective Buying 


F the recent reactions have demonstrated 

anything to the crop of speculators, 
they have demonstrated the comparative 
wisdom of confining one’s stock market op- 
erations to stocks with sound asset value, 
with earning power in moderate ratio to 
market prices and backed by strong com- 
panies and dependable management as well 


as by a good record of dividends in past 
years. 


Railroad Issues 


WE have previously pointed out the 
favorable prospects for railroad 
stocks in the latter part of 1928 and have 
already recommended them quite often 
this year as a very promising group for 
accumulation. 

Earning reports are still running moder- 
ately behind the same period last year, but 
we feel they will shortly turn considerably 
for the better. Car loadings have actually 
passed those for the corresponding week of 
1927 for the first time and we think that 
the remainder of this year will continue to 
show freight movement on Class I rail- 
roads at materially higher levels than in 
1927, and later in the Fall there is even a 
possibility of their passing 1926 and 1925. 

We continue to favor the purchase on 
reactions of such stocks as Atchison, Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central, New Haven, 
Southern Railway, Missouri Pacific, Rock 
Island, Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel Plate, 
Frisco, St. Louis-Southwestern and even 
the St. Paul issues. 


Endicott-Johnson 


E NDICOTT-JOHNSON Corporation, 
the second largest shoe manufacturer 
in the United States, has been increasing its 
profits fairly steadily in the past few years. 
Prospects for the industry have improved 
considerably within the past six months 
and at current prices around 78 the stock 
does not appear to have discounted the 
higher earnings which seem in store. 

Last year profits were the highest since 
1922 at $4,333,000, or $8.70 per share on 
the 400,000 shares of $50 par common 
stock outstanding, which is the company’s 
sole capitalization following a little over 
100,000 shares of 7% preferred. The com- 
mon stock is currently paying dividends 
of $5 per share per annum and the stock 
gives a yield of about 6% per cent. The 
company is in good financial position and 


it rather looks as though 1928 would set up 
a new record for earnings. 


Glidden Company 


NOTHER stock which we feel is only 

temporarily under-valued is the 
common issue of Glidden Company. In 
this case, the stock is somewhat more of a 
speculation, since the company’s record in 
the past few years has not been very satis- 
factory. Profits have been on the gradual 
decline since 1925 and last year they were 
only $1,700,000. There are only 400,000 
shares of the common stock outstanding, 
however, and even the small earnings of 
last year showed profits of more than $3 
per share. 

The decline of profits last year appears 
to have been largely the result of plant im- 
provements and expansion of the company’s 
field, which are now beginning to show 
their results, but the company dis- 
continued the previous dividend of $2 per 
share per annum on the common stock last 
year. 

Discontinuation of the dividend and 
technical conditions probably account for 
the decline in this issue to around current 
levels of 21. Profits have recovered rapidly 
in 1928 and there are estimates of as high 
as $4 or $4.50 per share for the fiscal year 
to end October 31. The dividend may not 
be resumed very soon, but we do feel that 
the stock is a good speculative purchase 
for appreciation within the next six months. 


A Curb Speculation 


i. is not often that the writer feels justi- 
fied in recommending speculation on 
the New York Curb Market, but Bohn 
Aluminum and Trico Products, which have 
been our only special recommendations on 
the Curb for many months past, have made 
a good deal of money for purchasers. 

Noma Electric Corporation common 
stock has recently been listed on the New 
York Curb market, and while it is nothing 
but a speculation, we do feel that it is a 
satisfactory one for good profits before the 
close of this year. 

The company is a small one and operates 
in a comparatively limited field of supplying 
electric lights for decorative features, such 
as Christmas, Thanksgiving and other holi- 
days, as well as outdoor sets for carnivals, 
lawn parties and celebrations. 


Rapid Growth 


ie March of this year capitalization was 
increased from the original small 
amount to present capitalization of 200,000 
shares of no par common stock, which is 
the company’s sole capitalization. Half of 
this amount was offered to the public in 
March at 21%, but the other half is ap- 
parently retained by the management. 

Earnings have been constantly on the 
increase since incorporation and have ad- 
vanced from $240,000 in 1925 to about 
$525,000 last year, or over $2.60 per share 
on the common stock. 

The issue is scheduled to go on a divi- 
dend basis of $1.60 per share per annum 
this Fall and at around current prices of 
20 the stock looks like an attractive specu- 
lation. 
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The Investor 





and 
Group Banking 


USINESS has gathered 

its units into groups, 
linked by common owner- 
ship. Unified control, elim- 
ination of waste and the 
raising of efficiency and 
service to the _ highest 
degree are the result. 


The same principle is be- 
ing applied to banking by 
American Financial Hold- 
ing Corporation which of- 
fers investors an oppor- 
tunity to share in the 
profits which group bank- 
ing earns. 





Circular F-13 on Request 


American Financial 





Holding Corporation 


New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 8290 


50 Broadway 





























AFew Months 


after incorporation Stewart- 
Warner paid its initial divi- 
dend. 


15% years have _ since 
elapsed and 61 consecutive 
regular quarterly cash divi- 
dends, have been disbursed 
to stockholders—and there 
have been 3 extras and 
one, 4 to 1, stock split up. 


The dividend rate has 
changed only as the vary- 
ing cycles of economic con- 
ditions —inflation, depres- 
sion, prosperity — have in- 
fluenced the ebb and flow 
of domestic and foreign 
business. 


Ratio of current assets to 
liabilities 6.4 to 1. 


Copies of the latest finan- 
cial reports mailed to any 
address on applica ion. 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER COR’N. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy. 
CHICAGO 
and subsidiaries: 

The Bassick-Alemite Co. 


The Bassick Mfg. Co. 
The Bassick Co. 























The Stewart Die Casting Cor’n. 





Poor First Half 


for Rails 


First Six Months of 1928 
Poorest Reported in Five 


Years—Increase Must be 
Rapid in Second Half 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


7 HE railway industry of the country 
has produced poorer financial results 
in the first half of 1928 than in the first 
half of any other year since 1922. Gross 
earnings, operating expenses and net 
operating income have all been smaller 
than in the first half of any of the im- 
mediately preceding five years. 

The complete statistics necessary to 
support these statements are not yet avail- 
able, but those for the first four months 
of the year, and for carloadings since 
then, are sufficient to make it safe to an- 
ticipate what complete figures for the six 
months will show when available. 

The return earned on property invest- 
ment in the first four months of the year 
was at the annual rate of only 4.32 per 
cent., less than since 1922. Furthermore, 
even this result was not attained without 
reductions in operating expenses relatively 
greater than the decline in total earnings, 
and accomplished largely by retrenchments 
in maintenance. 


Western Roads Improve 





The OLDEST TYPE 
OF INVESTMENT 
IN MODERN FORM 


is the title of an 
interesting booklet 
for the conserva- 
tive bond buyer. 


A.B.Leach«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 


Please send me your booklet 
headed “The Oldest Type of In- 
vestment in Modern Form.” 








HE decline in the return earned has 

not, however, been general. The 
western group of roads has done relatively 
better than in the early part of any recent 
year. It is the eastern and southern 
groups that have shown the largest de- 
clines in net, although in spite of this 
they have continued even this year to 
earn relatively more than the western 
group. In the first four months of the 
year the eastern roads earned at the annual 
rate of 4.95; the southern roads, 4.14, 
and the western roads, 3.73. 

It is still difficult to forecast with any 
confidence the future trend of either gross 
or net earnings. The railways are con- 
tinuing to lose passenger business. In 
the summer of 1927 freight loadings were 
showing a tendency to decline, while now 
they are showing some tendency to in- 
crease, and within recent weeks have been 
slightly larger than in the corresponding 
weeks of last year, although still sub- 
stantially less than in 1926. Unless during 
the rest of the year they increase rela- 
tively more than they have recently the 
financial results of the railroad industry 
as a whole will be less satisfactory this 
year than in any of the last five years. 


M EANWHILE, pressure for advances 
in wages and reductions of rates 
continues. More legislation was intro- 
duced in the last Congress aiming at re- 
ductions of railway earnings than during 
any session in some years. Legislation to 
continue and enlarge government opera- 
tion of barge lines on inland waterways in 
competition with, and to divert traffic 
from, the railways was passed with the 
endorsement of business organizations 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


that profess to regard with horror govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 
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Lower Prices 
Before Election? 


Five factors seem defi- 
nitely to indicate that 
there will be an oppor- 
tunity to buy sound 
stocks at lower prices 
between now and elec- 
tion. 


An important survey 
FREE 





“ R.W.ME NEEL ,DIRECTOR 
JnAristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 


BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Senu free Burictin Sr vce 
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Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 676 $28 
No 2,178 78 
100 260 160 
25 2,474 41 
No 600 140 
No 770 96 
100 610 159 
100 450 138 
100 10,963 120 
100 450 138 
50 3,000 74 
25 2,000 32 
No 600 27 
100 2417 244 
100 813 245 
100 500 190 
100 200 211 
100 2,152 139 
100 1,800 168 
No 770 66 
No 511 101 
No 252 35 
No 800 43 
No 977 50 
25 2,061 36 
No _ 1,123 54 
100 1,190 191 
100 ~=:1,160 me 
No 361 39 
25 4,414 27 
No 2,712 14 
No 1, 14 
100 340 =105 
No 3,373 55 
No 4,320 117 
No 620 63 
No__—i14,761 12 
25 2,530 30 
100 550 148 
No 500 Nil 
10 ~=—:1,000 33 
No 218 5 
No 400 64 
100 516 180 
50 ~—s-: 11,688 97 
No .1,935 Nil 
No 2,662 77 
No ___ 1,776 27 
100 81,511 155 
No 4,500 11 
No 1 73 
No 730 20 
100 244 163 
No 7,211 42 
25 17,400 34 
No 357 30 
No 623 52 
No 602 40 
No 831 10 
100 2,490 160 
100 140 127 
100 400 108 
No _ 1,597 32 
100 1,315 160 
100 350 98 
No 579 23 
No 875 23 
100 1,060 208 
25 ~=—«:1,673 36 
No __ 1,000 76 
No 1,003 13 
No 4,530 44 
10 3,680 18 
(a) Partly extra. 
June 30. 






depletion. 
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Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


2.03 


6.23 
3.76 


Earns, 


1928 


m=months 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended Augut 31. January 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Section One 

Div 

Rate 
At Reduchan: .666:005i.c.0c% $2 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
Allie CHAUMESS- «..s.0.0 5000000 6 
Asmericah Can. occ scccs. 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry .... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin. ..... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining .... .. 
Pimet. Te. & TE. i... ccs 9 
Amer. WOOlIEN .....6scc008 a 
Anaconda Copper ......... 3 
Avmout of U1. “A” ic ccscis sx 
Assoc. Dry Goods ........ 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F. ..... 10 
Atlantic COR LANE: o.60:00:00 10a 
Atlantic Refining .......... 4 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 
Baltimore & Ohio ......... 6 
Bethlehem Steel .......... .. 
Brook-Manhattan Trans. .. 4 
Brook. Union Gas '........ a 
PORN SENIOR... sassaeessss 2.50 


Burroughs Add. Machine .. 5a 


California Packing ........ 4 
California Petroleum ...... 1 
Certo GE FAa6CO ......0cccse 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 10 
Chic. Bia, St. Paul, pid... .. 
Childs Gompany ....0.sss 2.40 
CHRO CORDES oii s.siciscauesis 2.50 
CBPVEIEE COEDS 6.050 ocsis ses 3 
ook oo ee 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ..... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec. ..... 5 
Consol, Gas of IN. Y.. ...0< 5 
Continental Can ....c.s0. 0% 5 
Continental Motors ........ 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining ...... 3a 
Crucible Steel .occc ccc cccss 6 
Cubs Cané Sugar .i.iicsss ss 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ....... 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 1 
Davison Chemical ......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western .... 7a 
Diptie Bree. A ccs cicacse. ou 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light ...... 1 
ROE UR. Kasse dicascccoan 
Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 
Pommdaton GG. ciciscscscccs. cs 
PIGGOOrt ZORAS .ocecsicscs 6a 
GONCEAl ABDHEIE 6 caciccascsc a0 
General Electric ........... 5a 
General Motors ........... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal ...... 5 
ee ree 
RsOGGbIOH.. Bs. Es. <<. isaieeoas0% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber .. 
Great Northern, pfd. ...... 

Gulf States Steel ............. 
Hudson & Manhat. ........ 2.50 


Piudson BRotor 2.6.2.3. 5 


Illinois Central ........... 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit ... .. 
Int. Business Machines .... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng. ...... Z 
CR On re 6t 
=. Gere 2 
Se ME ceded kinaunsdans 2.40 
Kelvinator Corp. ......-5.. «« 
Kennecott Copper ......... 5 
eee 1.20 


(c) Year ended at 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year e 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 





nded October 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 67; 
170- 55; 


145- 45; 
79- 60; 


"24-’27 
°22-27 


; °24-’27 
; 26-27 
; °25-'27 
; °23-'27 


; °22-’27 


; '22-'27 


; ’22-27 
; '22-'27 


’20-’27 
; °29-’27 
; 25-27 
; '22-’27 
; 22-27 
; '24-’27 


; °22-’27 
; 22-27 
; ’20-’27 
; °23-27 
; °24-’27 
; °26-27 


"24-27 
26-27 


; 23-27 
; ’20-’27 
2 2a as 
s "Z2-2r 
oar 
ss Ze oF 
; °25-’27 
; ’24-27 
a's yf 
; '26-'27 
3 Zo es 
=» *Zo7 as 
3 °22-27 
; ’24-’27 
s °22-27 
9; ’20-’27 
; °22-"27 
3 724-27 
; '20-’27 
« 22.27 
ey oes | 
; °25-’27 
; °26-'27 
. tee er 
s "25-27 
; °26-’27 
ee eA 
- "2i-2/ 
; ’20-’27 
; ’26-’27 
; '24-’27 
; ’25-'27 
ae PH | 
; ‘20-'27 
s "Ze 2h 
ag yg 
a ye 
; ’24-’27 
= Ze an 
: "2a— ar 
s '22-'27 
; ’26-’27 
s "Ze- at 
; ’20-’27 
; ’20-'27 
; ’20-’27 
; '26-'27 
at 
; ’26-’27 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


74%- 60% 
182%-146 
12934-115% 
9534- 70% 
11114- 9734 
115 - 98% 
20314-169 
78%4- 55 
211 -173% 
2434- 195% 
747%- 53% 
21%- 11% 
4834- 40% 
19714-1823% 
19134-167 
1397%- 9534 


285 -235 
1197%-106 
69%- 52% 
773%4- 53% 
159%4-139 
55%- 45% 
165 -139 


7934- 70 
3234- 24 
773%- 61% 
20514 -178% 
513%- 37 


52%4- 37 


244%- 12 
40514-310 


4514- 28% 
6614- 495% 


sey0. op 65% 
109%4- 63%, 
94%- 68 
17414-124 
210 -130 
1235%- 86 
57%- 34% 
9934- 75 
721%4- 47% 
109 - 93% 
69 - 51 


73%4- 51 
99%- 75 
14834-13134 
62 - 29 
14734-114 
72%- 45%4 
290 -22434 


103 - 73% 
8634- 67 


22%- 11% 
al 80% 
76 - 65 





63 
172 
118 


100 


71 
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(g) Year ended 
(q) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months 
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Are 


You a retired man 


too busy to watch 
investments 


doubtful of pres- 
ent values 


a widow 


a young man and» 
“coming” f 


O matter who you are 

or what your problem 

may be, Diversified Shares 

have for you a profound in- 

terest, based on safety, good 

income, prospect of in- 

creased values, freedom 

from care and detail, tax 
advantages, etc. 


Write for Booklet 5 


AMERICAN ‘TRUSTEE 
SHARE CORPORATION 


165 Broadway - - New York 











For Your Son... 


A College Degree 


Your boy, sooner or later, must 
face the world alone. Your prob- 
lem is to give him the right start. 
$25.20 a month will, in 120 
months, enable you to provide 
for his way through college with 
$4,000 for the four years. 


This plan is sponsored by our 
nationally-known financial insti- 
tution with unconditionally 
guaranteed safety and resources 
of over $20,000,000. 


Act now upon your impulse 
to send the coupon for 
Booklet FM-22. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
100 North Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ADDRESS 
THE POWER OF TIME AND MONEY 
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Lower Prices 
in Cotton 


Government Report on Small 
Weevil Emergence and Lack 
of Speculative Interest 
Weakens Market 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


EVELOPMENTS in the cotton 

market during the first half of June 
were of a mixed, and often of a conflict- 
ing character, and not sufficiently favor- 
able to either side to stimulate speculative 
activity. 

As a result most of the trade looked on 
pending more light on crop prospects and 
the movement of prices was irregular. 

At times, however, the market showed 
some heaviness but this seemed to be due 
more to lack of speculation than to any 
inherent weakness. 

The speculative public has been waiting 
for the boll weevil to furnish the incentive 
for bulling the new crop months. Private 
investigators from nearly every section of 
the belt are reporting finding weevil in 
comparatively large numbers. 


No Faith in Private Reports 


HE trading public, however, has been 

skeptical of such reports, owing to 
the findings of the Bureau of Entomology 
which made a report early in June show- 
ing that the emergence of weevil, placed 
in special cages last Fall, was the small- 
est in many years. 

Officials of the Bureau of Entomology 
admit that the emergence of these pests 
as recorded by them does not furnish a 
good criterion for judging the possible 
damage from them. 

Nevertheless the public accepts the 
official record at its face and up to now 
has refused to attach much weight to the 
private reports which indicate probable 
large infestation. ‘ 

Breaking of the drouth in West Texas 
during the latter part of May and further 
rains in that section early in June was 
another factor tending to hold specula- 
tion down as that section apparently has 
now received enough moisture to assure 
a good sized crop. 


Heavy Rainfall 


‘ On the other hand, the weather of the 
first half of June was decidedly unfavor- 
able for three-fourths of the belt extend- 
ing from East Texas to the Atlantic. 

Rainfall over this entire area was exces- 
sive and added materially to the troubles 
of farmers whose crop was already three 
to four weeks late, and much of it badly 
in the grass. 

The generally accepted view is that a 
rainy’ June is more favorable to the weevil 
than to the crop, but due weight was not 
given such rains this season, owing to the 
impression created by statements from the 
Bureau of Entomology to the effect that 
emergence of the weevil is small. 


5 Ave a letter from one of the Gov- 
ernment’s county demonstration agents 
who says his observation is that heavy 
rainfall after fertilizers have been applied 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Rush In 
Where Bankers 
Fear to Tread! 


Every day people are putting 
money into schemes and secur- 
ities which no banker would 
puta dollar in either for himself 
ot his clients—Guaranteed 
PRUDENCE-BONDS, on the 
other hand, are endorsed by 
bankersand bought by bankers, 
and The Prudence Company 
is directed by a board largely 
composed of bankers, which 
is the best possible evidence 
of the banking integrity and 
stability of Prudence-Bonds. 


Ask for Literature 
Offices Open Mondays Unti! 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisionof N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn,N.Y. Jamaica, N.Y. 


ssevsses Mail for Literature srssssssss 


nr F.M.1255 








Address 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 

















INFORMATION COUPON nt 


iTHE F. H.SMITH 


1 Investment Securities Founded 1873 
| Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
| Branch offices in other Cities 

] Gentlemen:—Send me copy of New 
'@ illustrated booklet, “Making Safety Pay 
| Profits.” 
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Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 


$50 1,211 $102 
28 


25 ~=—«:1,754 
No 1,061 
25 500 
100 =:11,117 
No 736 
No 350 
No 2,317 
No 1,414 
No 808 
100 828 
No _1,141 
No 2,730 
25 2,047 
No 200 
No 1,100 
100 310 
No 2,546 
100 4,216 
100 3 3= 3,035 
100.~—s:1,571 
100 ~=1,400 
No 4,627 
100 2,480 
25 2,842 
10 3,004 
50 2,422 
No 688 
50 10,000 
100 450 
No 2,407 
No 329 
No 524 
No 4,154 
No 3,375 
No 1,155 
Ss 1, 
No 1,319 
No 
100 655 
100 164 
100 370 
No 4,200 
No 4,509 
100 100 
100 3,724 
100 =: 11,300 
No 1,296 
No 12,594 
25 24,145 
No 
No 1,875 
25 7,264 
No 2,540 
No 1,201 
100 660 
No 645 
25 3,789 
100 2,223 
No 2,500 
100 120 
100 240 
No 398 
No 733 
100 810 
100 7,116 
1100 666 
1100 600 
100 998 
No 3,172 
50 2,290 
50 800 
5 2,526 
25 3,900 
No 250 


38 
36 
164 


72 
74 
36 
46 
123 
125 
36 


(a) Partly extra. 


June 30. 
depletion. 


Earns 
1927 

$3.51 
6.57 
6.353 
2.95 

14.30 


6.60 
16.66 
Nil 
1.92 
481 
0.98 
10.25 


8.30" 
7.11 
Nil 
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5.84 
3.20 
LS 
8.67 
6.09 


2.76 
4.76 
8.51 
7.20 


5.38 
2.65 
16.05 
7.85 
21.12 
7.26 
1.78 
7.53° 
Nil 
8.80 
1.76 
Nil 
15.10 
2.70 
6.81* 
Nil 
2.04 
9.06 
3.77 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
G) Year ended Augut 31. 
(@r) 140% in common stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
Year ended Se 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Section Two 


- Div. 

‘Rate 
Danie. VENCY oicccsccceae $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B” ...... Sa 
PI RE, oalo ss bscs6-4-ai.c00 3a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.60 
Louisville & Nashville .... 7 
je ae tl 6 
1 Rg) SE = See ae Sere are 5 


Yo 0 ee 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ .. 
Missouri-Kan.-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 


eee ewww ee oe 


Wash BMGters «.oc.6ccccs. 6a 
National Biscuit .......... 6 
Nat. Bellas Hess .......... .. 
Nat. Cash Register “A” .... 3 
Miational WU66d 6.6 ses cscs 5 
Nat. Power & Light ...... 1 
New York Central ........ 8 


N.. ¥., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford... 1 


Norfolk & Western ...... 8 
North American .......... 10r 
Northern Pacthc .......... 5 
Pacific Gas & Elec. ........ 2 
POCKATM DAGIOP ......00i000. 3 
Pan Pree. Pet. “ oasisers: 4s 
Paramount-Fam. Lasky .... 10a 
Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 3:50 
Pere Marquette ........... 6 
Phillips Petroleum ........ 1.50 
lglg re 
Pressea, Steel Car ...c...:-.. 
Publie Service of N. J. ... 2 
Pullman Incorporated ..... 4 
Radio Corporation ........ .. 
ree 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... .. 
Republic Iron & Steel ..... 4 
St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern .... .. 
Seaboard Air Line ........ .. 
Sears Roebuck ......0660.. 2.50 
Sinciaiw Consol. Oil ....... << 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 6 
Southern Pacific .......... 6 
Southern Railway ......... 8 
Standard Gas & Elec. ...... 3.50 
Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2.50 
Standard Oil of N. J. ...... 1.50a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 6 
Studebaker Corp. .......... 5 
Texas Corporation ........ 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 4 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 6a 
Tobacco Products ......... u 
Underwood Elliott Fisher .. 4 
Union Oil of Cal. oo. coc s ccs Z 
Oe on 10 
Or I re 5.50a 
U. S. Cast tron Pine ..;.... 10 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol ... 5 
Uy ee SRMIOE 5.65 acccaiciciacian ais 
U. S. Realty & Improve. .. 4 
U. ee ee eee 
OS ne 7 
Wabash Railway .......... .. 
Weesteln PGC ...cccccces ax 
Western Union ........... 8 


Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 


Westinghouse. Electric ..... 4 
White Motors ............ 1 
Willys-Overland ........... .. 
Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 
Wright Aeronautical ...... fe 


ptember 30. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Long Term 
Price Range 


127- 40; 
128- 48; 
64- 10; 
178- 35; 
160-84 ; 


°22-'27 
"24-27 
"22-’27 
"23-27 
°22-'27 


; °22-’27 
; °22-'27 
; °21-’27 
; °20-’27 
; '22-’27 


8; ’22-’27 


75- 22; 
102- 49; 


50- 31; 
6l- 9; 
96- 34; 
128- 40; 
68- 33; 
141- 36; 
60- 16; 
83- 6; 
114- 37; 
46- 31; 
85- 73; 


101- 26; 
124- 51; 
47- 20; 
76- 40; 


117- 20; 
93- 20; 
41- 2; 
92- 44; 
40- 15; 
144- 42; 
127- 78; 
149- 17; 
69- 31; 
64- 51; 
48- 30; 
125-21; 
66- 30; 


58- 34; 
81- 39; 
143- 28; 
118- 46; 
70- 36; 
58- 35; 
198-125; 
150- 98; 
250- 16; 
112- 37; 


35- 4; 
199-117; 
95- 6; 


; °22-27 


; 26.27 
; '23-27 
; '23-’27 
; 26-27 
; '20-’27 
; 26-27 
; °22-’27 
; "23-27 
; 22-27 
; °21-27 


"24-27 
°22-’27 


1927 
"22-27 
21-27 
°20-’27 
"22-27 
"23-27 
’20-'27 
"20-27 
’20-'27 
26-27 

1927 


"24.’27 
"22-’27 

1927 
"22-’27 


°22-'27 
'22-'27 
'22-!27 
‘26-27 
°20-'27 
'20-'27 
'22-'27 
°22-'27 
°24-'27 
'26-'27 
"22-27 
'20-'27 
'24-!27 
'22-'27 
°26-'27 
°22-'27 
'22-'27 


"23-27 
"24-’27 
"22-27 
’26-27 
"22-'27 
°22-'27 


3; '22-'27 
; 26-27 
; ’20-’27 
; °22-'27 
; 22-27 
; 22-27 
; °22-'27 


1927 


; 22-27 
; '22-’27 


"22-27 
’26-'27 
"22-27 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


116 - 84% 
123%4- 905% 
77 - 57 
59 - 445% 
15914-145%4 


107%- 83 
350 -235 


158 -117 


1013%- 80%4 
182 -160 
95 - 41 
653%4- 47% 
136 -120 
36%- 21% 
19134-156 
146 -126 


197 -176% 
78i%- 585% 
105%4- 923% 
53%4- 43% 
8414- 56% 
5454- 3734 
131%-111% 
72%2- 62% 
146 -124% 


6934- 525% 
122 -109 

915%- 67% 
30%4- 115% 


13114-1175 
16554-13914 
743,- 57% 
63%- 53 


118%-100% 


753%- 63 
57 - 42% 


146%4-131% 
300 -190% 
1221%4-102%4 
51 - 22 

9354- 61% 
63%4- 37% 
154 -136% 
96%- 51 

371%4- 28% 


19634-17514 
245 - 69 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


101 
91 
66 
48 

154 


300 


183 
154 


oS. Neem. . 
ma Onn: - 


0 


AONO: Do o-:-: 


L BAUS, PP MSPOPPWAEN. WAN... . 


OM RODDED 


> OndueNe- 


MAW NNwWhYUMENU, N, 
OD: SD ANEHOe £ONnh WH PPRWOD: F: 
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(g) Year ended 
(q) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months 
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Lower Prices in Cotton 
(Continued from page 63) 
has always resulted in small yields ot 
cotton. He attributes this to leaching and 
to loss of nitrogen, the most valuable in- 
gredient in the fertilizers for cotton and 
the most easily washed out. 

It is well to recall in this connection 
that the large crops of 1925 and 1926 
were attributed by many of the best posted 
men in the business to the greatly in- 
creased use of highly nitrogenous fertil- 
izers during seasons when there was very 
little leaching. The use of highly nitrog- 
enous fertilizers is also believed to have 
been an important factor in reducing the 
damage of the weevil in those two years 

There is every reason to believe that 
the leaching of fertilizers this season has 
been the heaviest of many years. 

Ideas as to the season’s consumption 
are in the process of a downward revision 
and views as to the possible carry-over 
are being raised, owing to the restricted 
production program which has been in 
force in the mills of the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan for some months. 

The fact that spinners’ takings are 
running 2,500,000 bales behind last year 
is generally accepted as concrete evidence 
of a greatly reduced consumption. 

I think it well to call attention to the 
fact that spinners accumulated a reserve 
stock of over a million bales during the 
years of large crops and low prices. 


Consumption Still High 


T HERE is every reason to believe that 
the bulk of these reserves have al- 
ready been consumed and that the amount 
so consumed, when added to the season’s 
takings, may bring the total consumption 
of lint cotton to between 15,250,000 and 
15,500,000 bales. 

The Garside Bureau of Boston reports 
world consumption of our lint cotton as 
12,179,000 bales for the nine months end- 
ing April 30th. It seems, therefore, safe 
to assume that the world will consume at 
least 1,100,000 a month during the next 
three months, thus bringing the total for 
the season to around 15,500,000. 

Such consumption points to a carry-over 
of around 4,300,000 bales and to the need 
of a fifteen million bale crop. 

it seems improbable, if not impossible, 
for the South to produce a crop anywhere 
near the size of that needed in view of its 
poor start and the unfavorable weather 
which prevailed during most of April, 
May and June. . 

Shrinking supplies from now on will 
accentuate the uncertainties over the new 
crop arising from time to time and should 
stimulate speculative activity sooner or 
later, and probably in the near future. 

A revival in speculation is apt to bring 
with it a rising tendency in prices. 











Investors’ Inquiries 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the Inquiry 

Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Insuranshares Holders 
Fear No Bad Times 


BOUT the last thing an individual or a corpora- 
| tion would neglect to pay is insurance premiums. 
Regardless of business depressions, Life, Fire, Cas- 
ualty, Accident and Health, Surety and Marine Insur- 
ance MUST be kept up. 


Accordingly, records of Insurance Companies will -how growth 
in assets and increase in earning power regardless of good or 
bad times. This conclusion is in perfect accord with the facts. 
For 20 years, through the World War, five major conflagra- 
tions, and 4 severe depressions, the insurance business has 
grown 12 times faster than the population and through good 
and bad times alike the companies have been consistently 
increasing their assets and earnings. 


INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES represent a pro rata bene- 
ficial interest in stocks of leading Insurance Companies prin- 
cipally, and a few banks. Their sarety is based upon the 
combined safety of 59 of these strong institutions; their pros- 
pect for increase in earnings and in value is based upon the 
records of the underlying companies in this respect. 


Safety, Stability of Yield, ready Marketability 
with promise of increasing yield and value of 
capital invested are some of the principal char- 


acteristics of INSURANSHARES. 


Send for circular B-28 giving complete informa- 
tion about this safe and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


49 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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An investment good 
for a lifetime 





Mosr of the securities owned by the average investor 
require frequent inspection to determine whether they 
are still “good,” but HODSON PARTICIPATING BONDS 
are always good because the business which furnishes their 
earnings is always good. A Central Operating Bureau 
controls and directs every one of the 67 financial 
institutions on which these bonds rest. You receive 
6% bond interest plus regular profit participation from 
these Safeguarded Bonds. 


SATISFIED! To attain peace of mind in 
investments, mail coupon for booklet. 














CLARENCE HODSON & CO. Nc. 


165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 
SEND ME BOOKLET B-375 


I ani eaksnnscscncocdptlipe sbenisanasidigosnnasansiaiongtnanes 








Address 
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Bargain Hunting in the 
Strong Food Stocks 


Long Record of Constantly Increasing Earnings Should Continue 
Despite Ups and Downs of General Business—Food Stocks 
Make Attractive Purchases on Healthy Reactions 


ATIONAL distributors of food 
IN beeeie such as Corn Products 
Refining, Standard Milling, Na- 
tional Biscuit, United Fruit and National 
Dairy Products have little to apprehend 
in the way of a slump in business or 
earnings whatever the general trade sit- 
uation may be. This is not to say that 
their earnings and stocks do not fluctuate 
substantially from year to year. They 
do. But over a period of years there is 
a broad forward trend which makes for 
increasing market values and gives such 
stocks particularly desirable features for 
long pull speculation. 
The stocks described here have had a 
considerable decline from the year’s high 
in sympathy with the general market, and 


are in a safer buying zone than for many. 


months. They may go still lower in some 
instances, but are stocks which possess 
sufficient merit to warrant confidence in 
their ultimate appreciation. 


National Dairy Products 


FOR those who are willing to buy into 

a speculative situation, that is, into a 
company which is relatively new and has 
been put together so rapidly in the last 
few years that it cannot be said to have 
developed any seasoned earning power, 
National Dairy Products has various in- 
teresting aspects. It has reached its 
present huge proportions, with an annual 
sales volume of more than $145,000,000, 
largely by the constant absorption of 
smaller companies. This process of tak- 
ing over desirable outside companies is 
being continued, making National Dairy 
one of the leaders in its particular field. 

Its operations extend into more than 
1,600 cities and towns and into thirteen 
states. These operations are in both ice 
cream and dairy lines. In 1927 it dis- 
tributed 27,044,400 gallons of ice cream; 
more than 78,000,000 pounds of condensed 
milk, milk powder and milk sugar; 21,- 


By Edward L. Barnes 














Food Stocks Compared 

Approx. eseaistaiiciaes No. of Baek. PR ag 
National Dairy Price Div. Yield Shares 1927 High Ww 
ge) Sere 75 $3.00 4.0% 1,472,291 (a) $6.69 88%- 64%4 

Standard Milling ....... 110 5.00 4.6 124,973 11.07 (b) 127 -100 
National Biscuit ....... 161 6.00 38 2,046,520 7.11 182 -160% 
(UC, i 2 Se ee 133 4.00 3.1 2,500,000 7.85 14614-132% 
Corn Products ........ 68 2.00 29 2,530,000 3.50 82%- 64% 
American Can. ..6..56: 82. 200 2:3 2,473,998 411 9534- 70% 
(a) After adjustment of Capitalization (b) Year ended June 30, 1927 














635,000 pounds of butter and 77,018,000 
pounds of semi-solid butter milk. 

The 1927 net earnings of $10,293,673 
were equivalent to $6.69 a share on 
1,412,291 common shares after preferred 
dividends, or more than twice the $3 an- 
nual dividend. A 33% per cent. stock 
dividend was also distributed last year. 
Management contemplates continuing a 
conservative cash dividend policy, distri- 
buting only about 40 per cent. of available 
profits, using the balance of earnings to 
extend and strengthen the business. 

Earnings so far this year are reported 
ahead of 1927, and there is every reason 
to believe that 1928 will be the most pros- 
perous in the concern’s history, especially 
if sales are stimulated by a particularly 
warm Summer. Last year the concern had 
to contend with unusually low tempera- 
tures and this reduced sales. 

National Dairy Products is_ selling 
lower in relation to reported earnings than 
a good many other stocks in the food 
group. The essential nature of the busi- 
ness, and the widespread operations of the 
company should make it more or less de- 
pression-proof. 


Standard Milling 


ae ag eng Milling has a funded debt 
of about $9,000,000; $6,488,000 of 6 


per cent. non-cumulative preferred stock 
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and only 124,973 shares of $100 par value 
common. This small common share capi- 
talization accentuates changes in share 
earnings and makes the stock an easy one 
to run up or down in the market. It has 
had some very wide price swings in the 
last few years although earnings have 
been relatively stable. 

This is one of the leading flour milling 
companies whose products include Heck- 
er’s Superlative Flour; H-O Oatmeal; 
Presto; Force; Hecker’s Farina, etc. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927 net 
earnings were $1,772,752, equivalent to 
$27.32 a share on the preferred and to 
$11.07 a share on the common. Average 
earning power for the common over a 
period of years has been in the neighbor- 
hood of $10 a share or twice the present 
$5 annual dividend. The concern has a 
strong treasury position with over $4,- 
000,000 cash and with total current assets 
some 9 times total current liabilities. 


The stock is at a rather speculative level 
after its sharp advance of recent months, 
recent price of 114 comparing with a 1927 
high of 10434 and a low of 70%. It 
sold at 39% in 1924, although better than 
$5 a share was earned. It is to be re- 
cognized as an erratic mover, yet the 
record of the company to date justifies 
much confidence in the soundness of the 
stock as a holding for long pull specula- 
tion, if bought at a price to give a rea- 
sonable yield based on the $5 dividend, 
which looks very safe. A concern of this 
kind might be wanted at any time by some 
other baking company inasmuch as the 
trend is toward consolidations and the 
creation of large integrated units. Although 
indefinite, merger possibilities would seem 
to exist. 


National Biscuit 


HE business of the National Biscuit 
Company is too well known to require 
discussion, but investors who are not 
familiar with its financial achievements 


probably have difficulty in accounting for 
the price of the stock considering the $6 
dividend rate and reported 1927 earnings 
The National Bis- 


of only $7.11 a share. 
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cuit Company annual report is one of 
those abbreviated documents which gives 
a minimum of information and leaves 
much to the imagination. 

It is known, however that the com- 
pany is steadily adding to its chain of 
modern baking plants scattered all over 
the country in centers of population; that 
these new plants representing millions of 
dollars are being financed out of earn- 
ings without any new capital obligations; 
that dividend distributions are simultane- 
ously being increased; that the manage- 
ment has been outstandingly successful in 
the baking field; that the business is one 
of low inventories and rapid turnover and 
that demand for its products is constant. 


Surplus Gaining 


Sales figures are not made public, but 
net profits increased from $5,677,400 in 
1921 to a new high record of $16,277,000 
in. 1927. Additions to surplus in the last 
several years have averaged one and three 
quarter million dollars or as much as 
seven or eight years ago although in the 
interim cash dividends have increased 
from around $2,000,00 to more than 
$12,000,000 a year. 

There are 2,046,520 shares of common 
stock outstanding, preceded only by 248,- 
045 shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock which is one of the strongest indus- 
trial investments. There has doubtless 
been an excess of enthusiasm in marking 
up the common stock and officials have 
deplored the speculation in the shares. 

However, as the stock settles down to 
an orderly market and shows signs of 
stabilization it is an issue to be bought 
as among the best of the baking stocks 
and which seemingly has as brilliant pros- 
pects for the next decade as in the last 
ten years. Those who have bought the 
stock and held it as an investment prop- 
osition rather than attempt to trade in 
and out have achieved the best results. 


United Fruit Company 


U NITED Fruit Company is in a class 
by itself, there being no competitor 
of anything like its size and financial 
strength. Not only is it the largest grower 
and importer of bananas; it is one of the 
leading producers of cane sugar and oper- 
ates a large fleet of freight and pas- 
senger steamships. It has an unusual rec- 
ord of sustained earning power which 
there is nothing in sight to interrupt. As 
general market conditions become favor- 
able, this is one of the sterling stocks in 
the food group to buy for income and 
prospects of appreciation. 

Capital structure is simple, consisting 
solely of 2,500,000 shares of no par value 
capital stock, paying regular annual 
dividends of $4 a share, plus extras from 
time to time. In 1927, net profit was 
$19,621,341, equal to $7.85 a share on the 
stock. The management stated not long 
ago that prospects were good for better 
earnings in the current year. 

Annual average earnings for the last 
ten years have been between $7 and $8 a 
share, the fluctuation from year to year 
being less for this fruit and sugar grower 
than for the average manufacturing con- 
cern. The company has been covering its 
$4 dividend nearly twice over without the 
help of its extensive sugar operations 
where low prices have prevented important 
profits. Given higher sugar prices and 
abandonment of Cuban crop restriction, a 
decided gain in profits would be possible. 

Dividends of some size have been paid 
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S Investment Bankers, this 
organization during 1927 | 

was a primary member of forty- 
four underwriting syndicates 
which distributed a total of over 


$368,500,000 


of New Financing 


— Industrial 
— Municipal 
— Toll Bridge 
— Realty 

— Petroleum 


— Public Utility 


Our complete engineering, re- 
search, appraisal and financing 
facilities are available to sound, 
established business enterprises 
requiring new capital. 
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Incorporated 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


111 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL DES MOINES KANSAS CITY 


231 S. La Salle St. 
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The tree that grows 


the fastest 
to be laid 


is the first 
low by the 


storm. The tree that 
withstands the blast is 
the tree in which time 


has welded firm fiber. 


Chemical’s fibers 






















































































in its 104 years of 

steady growth are 

time-welded and 
time-tested. 
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Digging deep for facts 


EFORE a new issue of bonds is 

underwritten and recommended 
by The National City Company 
a corps of accountants, engineers, 
economists, .bankers and lawyers 
have dug deep into the facts un- 
derlying it. All bonds appearing 
on our offering lists have withstood 
the acid test of investigation. 


The National City Company 
‘National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities 
throughout the world 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES SHORT TERM NOTES 
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in every year since organization. There 
is an $81,000,000 surplus which points the 
way to an eventual stock dividend. The 
last stock dividend was in 1921 and 
amounted to 100 per cent. 


Corn Products Refining 


C ORN Products Refining Company is 
the largest consumer of corn in the 
country, so that the price of this com- 
modity has some bearing on its profits. 
Its products are sold more or less in com- 
petition with sugar and the price of this 
commodity is also influential in deternfin- 
ing profit margins. Nevertheless, earnings 
have made a strong showing in the last 
several years of low cane sugar prices 
and the concern has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to successfully compete with almost 
any situation. 

It is a leader in the production of 
glucose, corn syrup, starch, etc., and sells 
various products under trade names which 
are widely advertised and well known. 

There are 2,530,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding, preceded by a small 
funded debt and $25,000,000 of 7% cum- 
ulative preferred stock which is very 
strongly fortified. Net working capital 
at the end of 1927 was at a new high 
of $50,900,000. Its total current assets 
of $57,206,000 compared ‘with only $6,- 
225,000 of current liabilities. 


American Can 


HILE it may seem a bit out of 

place to include American Can in a 
list of food stocks, attention is called to 
this issue because it supplies an essential 
requisite for a long line of food products, 
namely, tin containers. The business of 
American Can is as certain and as stable 
as the food business, but its cans are by 
no means used exclusively for packing 
foods. Perhaps about half of its output 
is used for this purpose. 

It supplies containers for paints, varn- 
ishes, greases, tobacco, coffee, syrups, 
chemicals, etc. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany’s prosperity is pretty closely linked 
with the food industry, and the rapid 
expansion in the consumption of canned 
foods finds direct reflection in the growing 
prosperity of American Can. 

The company is by far the largest in 

the industry and operates well located 
plants in a large number of cities. A 
huge expansion program has been car- 
ried on for many years, financed out of 
earnings. These heavy construction ex- 
penditures have been more or less com- 
pleted for the time being and decidedly 
better earnings and more liberal divid- 
ends are believed to be in store for share- 
holders in the course of the next few 
years. 
The 1927 net income was $13,055,199, 
equivalent to $4.11 a share on the 2,473,- 
998 common shares outstanding. The 
only capital obligation ahead of the com- 
mon consists of $41,233,300 of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Earnings were 
adversely affected last year by a decline 
in the food pack and lower prices, but 
there is understood to have been a good 
tecovery this year. 





P S. ARKWRIGHT, president, Georgia 
¢ Power Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. Arthur W. Thompson, Matthew 








S. Sloan, W. A Jones, J. F. Owens were 
elected vice-presidents. 
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ILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, vice- 

president and general counsel, has 
been elected president of the United Light 
& Power Company, succeeding Richard 
Schaddelee, who was elected chairman of 
the executive committee. 

P. M. Speer has been elected vice- 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York. 

Austin McLanahan, president of the 
Savings Bank of Baltimore, has been 
elected president of 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual 
Savings Banks. Mr. 
McLanaha.: is also 
a member of the 
banking firm of 
Alexander Brown & 
Son. 

Gardiner H. Mill- 
er, of Hopkins, 
Dwight & Company, has been elected 
president of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

E. K. Davis has been elected president 
of the Aluminum Company of America, 
succeeding Arthur V. Davis, who has 
been made chairman. 

Willis H. Booth, vice president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants Association of New 
York. 

H. S. Firestone, H. T. Dunn, P. W. 
Litchfield, C. B. Seger, and J. D. Tew have 
been elected directors of the Rubber In- 
stitute, of which General Lincoln C. An- 
drews is director-general. 

Irving D. Rossheim, president, Stanley 
Company of America, was elected presi- 
dent of First National Pictures, Inc., for 
the unexpired term of Clifford B. Haw- 
ley, who resigned. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
president of F. B. O. was appointed ad- 
viser to First National Pictures. 

John N. Willys, president, Willys- 
Overland Company, has been elected to 
the executive committee of the Wabash 
Railroad Company. 

Henry R. Levy, president, Studebaker 
Sales Company of Chicago, was elected 
to the directorate of the Studebaker 
Corporation. 





AMES SIMPSON, president, Marshall 

Field & Company, has been elected a 
director of the New York Central Rail- 
road. , 

J. T. Loree, son of Leonor F. Loree, has 
been elected a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company. 

R. P. Stevens and W. L. Willkie were 
elected directors of the Northern Ohio 
Power Company. 

Henry C. Olcott, president, Continental 
National Company of Chicago, has been 
elected a vice-president of Blair & Com- 
pany. 

Arthur W. Sewall, president of the 
General Asphalt Company, has been elec- 
ted a director of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. 

William F. Merrill has been elected 
vice-president of Remington, Rand, Inc. 
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There Are Safe Investments, Too,“On the Air” 


Jazz tunes and sermons - - - - cooking recipes 
and market quotations - - - - bed-time stories 
and the speech of a President - - - - all borne 
on the wings of ether to listening millions - - - - 
broadcasted by the power of Electricity. 


2 


The amazing growth of the radio industry has added 
unlooked-for revenue to Electric Power and Light 
Companies. Broadcasting calls for continued use 
of electricity. Batteries of receiving sets must be 
charged with it. The widespread popularity of this 
new form of entertainment is doing its part toward 
making Electric Power and Light Bonds, more 
than ever before, the ideal investment. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. - Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK Telephone Randolph €380 
Copyright 1925, T.R. & Co. SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 























Puts - Calls - Spreads 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin 
accounts; to supplement margin; and in place of 
stop orders. 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


39 Broadway New York 


Telephone Whiteball 10350 
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The trend of 


stock prices 


—a bear market ahead? 


Does the recent action 
of the market indicate a 
bear market in the mak- 
ing? Many of the specu- 
lative favorites have suf- 
fered drastic declines, 
running to as much as 70 
points. 


Is this a time to purchase 
stocks on reactions, or to 
sell your holdingsonrallies? 


We feel strongly that with 
conditions as they now are 
everyinvestorshould make 
a most thorough study 
before deciding what ac- 
tion to take. 


A Special Report 


We have available a re- 
port on current conditions 
that (1) outlines a sound 
investment ratio (2) dis- 
cusses the trend of prices, 
and (3) makes concrete rec- 
ommendations. A copy 
will be sent free. 


BROOKMIRE 


OMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me acopy of Bulletin S-248 
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A BROAD | 
BEAR MARKET 
AHEAD? 


As so persistently advised by the American 
Institute of Finance, the marked activity of 
April and May has given away to the inevitable 
liquidation of June—the most drastic since the 


spring of 1926. 
WHAT NOW? 


But, as in 1926, is the stock market again on 
a sound buying basis? Or, are fundamental 
economic and business conditions quite differ- 
ent, and is a prolonged bear movement ahead? 
— a are ——— r a NEW 

visory ulletin, just issued. i 
available, FREE. — oe 

Simply ask for FREE Bulletin FJL-1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months without 
charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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DIGEST of 
CORPORATIO 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Read- 
justment of capital structure, involving 
split-up of common on four-for-one basis 
and retirement of $39,000,000 of 7 per 


cent preferred, said to be under con- 


sideration. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Inaugurated telephone service from 
America to all points in Germany at 
same rates as from this country to Ber- 
lin. 


American Writing Paper Co.—Im- 
provements costing $500,000 will be 
made in plants, including erection of 
new stock house at Holyoke. 


Armour & Co. (Ill.)—F. Edson White, 
president, announced sale of 312,500 
shares of Armour “A” common stock, 
thereby effecting final disposition of J. 
Ogden Armour’s holdings in company, 
which had been taken over in settle- 
ment of his debt. “By this sale and 
previous disposal of Mr. Armour’s ‘B’ 
stock,” said Mr. White, “Armour & Co. 
has augmented its working capital by 
about $15,000,000 and our financial setup 
is now the strongest it has been in 
years.” 5 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Acquired 40 per cent. interest in Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railroad for 
$14,000,000 and is negotiating for pur- 
chase of remaining interest. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works — Office 
and plant at Broad and Spring Garden 
streets, Philadelphia, was officially closed 
June 28 with completion of new quarters 


| at Eddystone. 


Chrysler Corp.—Walter P. Chrysler, 
issued statement to effect that company 


| does not seek to acquire other proper- 





ties beyond its recent acquisition of 
Dodge Bros., Inc. He said that in ac- 
quiring Dodge properties company had 
no disposition to attain to mere size 
or volume, but rather sought advantages 
and economies of centralization. 

Dollar Steamship Lines—R. Stanley 
Dollar, vice-president, announced plans 
to add five new liners, at cost of $35,- 
000,000, to line’s ’round-the-world fleet. 
New ships are expected to be completed 
in two years. 


Durant Motor Co.—Shipments in May 
were 18,125 cars, exceeding April by 
15.4 per cent. and best previous record 
since 1923 by over 29 per cent. Unfilled 
orders were reported to be greater than 
ever before in company’s history. Can- 
adian affiliation is operating at full 
capacity. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Cut 
tire prices 4 to 17 per cent. The aver- 
age reduction on all classes of tires is 
approximately 10 per cent. The extreme 
reduction applies only to obsolete prod- 
ucts. Other tire manufacturers have fol- 
lowed suit in general reduction. 

Ford Motor Co.—Produced approxi- 
mately 50,000 cars in May, compared 
with 30,000 in April, bringing production 
for first five months of 1928 to about 
150,000 cars. 
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Freeport Texas Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of 75 cents and regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1, payable Aug. 1 to 
holders of record July 14. 

General Electric Co—Declared usual 
extra dividend of $1 and regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1 on common. 

General Motors Corp.—Delivered ap- 
proximately 525,000 Chevrolets in first 
five months of 1928, or about 100,000 
units more than in corresponding period 


of 1927. 


Gold Dust Corp.—Agreement for con- 
solidation with American Linseed Com- 
pany through formation of new com- 
pany to be known as Gold Dust 
American Corp. calls for exchange of 
stock on foliowing basis: 2 shares of 
Gold Dust American for 1 share of Gold 
Dust; 2 2/10 shares of Gold Dust Amer- 
ican for 1 share of American Linseed 
common, and 2 3/10 share of Gold Dust 
American for 1 share of American Lin- 
seed preferred. Exchange of stock, it 
is said, would require about 1,350,000 
shares. . 

Great Northern Railway Co.—Great 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. filed brief 
with I. C. C. in support of proposal to 
unify Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific roads and lease Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—May ship- 
ments were 8,361 cars, new high record. 

International Paper Co.—Considering 
formation of new company, to be known 
as International Paper & Power Corp., 
which would have assets in excess of 
$500,000,000, over half of which, it is 
said, would represent investments in 
public utilities. 

International Shoe Co.— President 
Rand, in annual report says, “While 
shoe business has not been very active 
during past months, the orders on hand 
April 30 were slightly less than $3,000,000 
above corresponding date of last year.” 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first five 
months of 1928, $50,956,227; same period 
1927, $45,873,122; increase, 11.1 per cent. 


Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
five months of 1928, $22,481,398; same 
period 1927, $19,248,198; increase, 16.8 
per cent. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
five months of 1928, $14,455,823; same 
period 1927, $14,105,730; increase, 2.4 
per cent. 


Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Plans to open 
an atelier, or studio of design in in- 
dustry. A staff will be developed to 
co-operate with manufacturers in creat- 
ing merchandise for stores’ needs. 





Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first five months of 1928, $77,388,669; 
same period 1927, $75,538,681; increase, 
2.4 per cent. Will construct new plant 
at Denver to contain approximately 
55,000 square feet. 


National Cash Register Co.—Sales for 
May were among largest for any single. 
month, domestic business alone aggre-. 
gating $4,250,000. 
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New York Central Railroad—Offered 
stockholders of record June 15 right to 
subscribe at par to $42,158,300 additional 


stock on basis of one new share for each ~ 


ten shares held. Proceeds will provide 
in part for payment of $50,000,000 Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 4 per 
cent. bonds, maturing Sept. 1, 1928. 


Penney (J. C.) Co—Sales for first 
five months of 1928, $57,624,221; same 
period 1927, $49,142,622; increase, 17.2 
per cent. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Busi- 
ness for May was 20 per cent. greater 
than any month since June 1, 1927. Sales 
by dealers have been even heavier than 
shipments by factory. Cash position is 
reported strong with bank balances ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000 on May 31, 1928. Nego- 
tiations for merger with Studebaker 
Corp. are said to be under way. 


Radio Corp. of America—David S. 
Sarnoff, vice-president, stated that re- 
ports of negotiations for sale of com- 
munication business of Radio Corp. to 
International Tel. & Tel. are absolutely 
without foundation. Owen D. Young, 
chairman, stated that merger of Radio 
Corp.’s communication with either 
Western Union Telegraph or Interna- 
tional Tel. & Tel. companies had been 
declared by counsel to be illegal under 
existing law. 


Royal Dutch Co.—Royal Dutch-Shell 


interests and Carib Syndicate are said 
to be planning to tap rich oil fields of 
Colon development of Venezuela under 
agreement reached by controlling inter- 
ests in two concerns. A new company 
is to be formed, the Shell-Colon Co. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
five months of 1928, $120,429,946; same 
period 1927, $110,385,916; increase, 9.1 
per cent. 


South Porto Rico Sugar Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 25 cents and 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents on 
common, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 9. 


Truscon Steel Co—Production is at 
capacity and prospects are good for 
continuance of operations at high rate, 
according to President Kahn. 


United States Steel Corp.—Unfilled 
orders on May 31, 3,416,822 tons; April 
30, 4,335,206; May 31, 1927, 3,050,941 tons. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first five months of 1928, $102,879,286; 
same period 1927, $96,360,245; increase, 
6.77 per cent. H. T. Parson, president, 
was reported to have said extensive in- 
vestigation had been made of nearly 
every European country, with view to 
ultimately extending Woolworth chain 
still further, but most of countries, in- 
cluding France, have been eliminated 
from consideration. Will concentrate 
activities in Germany where sixteenth 
store was recently opened. Business in 
Great Britain is running about 20 per 
cent. ahead of 1927, he said. 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. — Stock- 
holders voted to increase capital from 
250,000 to 500,000 shares. Holders of 
record June 2 had right to subscribe 
for 50,000 additional shares at $100 a 
share in ratio of one new share for 
each five held. Rights expired June 22. 
Purchased 16 acres near Paterson, N. J., 
less than one-quarter mile from present 
factory. It is planned to hold the prop- 
erty for possible future expansion. 














The 
SMALL TOWN 


for Factories 


CONGESTION, fatigue, inefficiency are too frequently 
the toll exacted of industry by large centers of 
population. Wise manufacturers are awakening 
to the necessity of placing their factories in less 
crowded environments. 

The small town now makes its bid for industrial 
recognition. Widespread distribution of electric 
power and the development of fast freight have 
: given it an industrial status comparable with the 
| big city. The way is cleared for industry’s realiza- 
| tion of the distinct advantages of small town 
factory sites: lower living costs and therefore lower 
labor costs, lower taxes, cheaper land, ample room 
for expansion, and in many cases less crowded 
shipping facilities and closer proximity to raw 
materials and markets. 

An unhurried, uncongested atmosphere has a 
beneficial effect on production. Employees can own 
their homes, be responsible citizens in the commu- 
nity and more interested producers in the factory, 
with expensive labor turnover reduced toa minimum. 

The Middle West Utilities Company is in close | 
touch with hundreds of small communities in 
which advantageous factory sites are available. 

Information on the distinct profit of small town 
factory location and the specific advantages offered 
to your particular business will be supplied upon re- 
quest to Industrial Development Department, Middle 
West Utilities Company, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 

















SERVING 3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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DODGE BROTHERS, INC. 


Committee under Plan and Agreement dated June 1, 1928 





Preference Stock 
Common Stock Class A 
Common Stock Class B 


At the request of the Board of Directors of Dodge Brothers, Inc., the undersigned have consented 
to serve as a Committee to receive deposits of stock of Dodge Brothers, Inc., under a Plan and Agree- 
ment dated June 1, 1928, which contemplates combining the business of Dodge Brothers, Inc., and 
Chrysler Corporation under Chrysler management. For a statement of the terms and advantages of the 
Plan and the manner in which deposits under the Plan and Agreement may be made, stockholders are 
referred to the letter of Edward G. Wilmer, President of Dodge Brothers, Inc., appearing below. 


The Committee has fixed June 25, 1928, as the last day for making deposits under the Plan. 


The 


New York Depositary is The National City Bank of New York. Other Depositaries are named in Mr. 


Wilmer’s letter. 


The Committee will make application to list Certificates of Deposit on the New York Stock 


Exchange. 


Copies of the Plan and Agreement may be obtained from any Depositary. Requests for 


further information should be addressed to the Secretary of the Committee. 


ROOT, CLARK, BUCKNER, HOWLAND & BALLANTINE, Counsel 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 


EDWARD G. WILMER 
GEORGE W. DAVISON 
ROBERT P. LAMONT 


Committee. 


ROBERT M. BENJAMIN, Secretary, 


31 Nassau Street, New York City. 








To the Holders of Preference Stock, Common Stock Class A and Common Stock Class B, of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc.: 


Representatives of your Company and of Chrysler Corporation have developed a plan for combining the business of 
the two companies under Chrysler management. Under this plan (more fully described in the above mentioned “Plan 
and Agreement,” to which you are referred) it is contemplated that stockholders of Dodge Brothers, Inc., will receive 
Common Stock of Chrysler Corporation on the following basis: 

One share of Common Stock of Chrysler Corporation for each share pf Preference Stock of Dodge Brothers, Inc.; 
One share of Common Stock of Chrysler Corporation for each five shares of Common Stock Class A of Dodge 


Brothers, Inc.; 


One share of Common Stock of Chrysler Corporation for each ten shares of Common Stock Class B of Dodge 


Brothers, Inc.; 


and that the assets and business of Dodge Brothers, Inc., will be transferred to Chrysler Corporation which will then 


assume all the liabilities and obligations of Dodge Brothers, Inc., including its 6% Gold Debentures. 
Chrysler Corporation stock will be made as soon as practicable after transfer of the Dodge Brothers assets. 


Conditions Precedent to Consummation: The consummation of 
the plan is dependent upon the extent to which it is accepted by 
holders of the several classes of stock of Dodge Brothers, Inc. Although 
assurances have been received that substantially all of the Common 
Stock Class B (which under the Dodge Company charter has sole vot- 
ing rights) will be deposited under the plan immediately, no attempt 


: to consummate the plan will be made unless substantial majorities of 


both the Preference Stock and the Common Stock Class A are also 
deposited under the plan. 


Committee for Deposit: The Board of Directors of your Com- 
pany by unanimous resolution has recommended that the stockholders 
of the Company of all classes deposit their stock under the plan. At 
the request of the Board, Messrs. Edward G. Wilmer (President, Dodge 
Brothers, Inc.), George W. Davison (President, Central Union Trust 
Company of New York) and Robert P. Lamont (President, American 
Steel Foundries) will serve as a Committee to receive deposits of stock 
under the plan and have caused to be prepared the above mentioned 
“Plan and Agreement” under which such derosits may be made. 


Trend of the Motor Business: Under the plan the enlarged 
Chrysler Corporation will be a motor enterprise of exceptional strength 
and promise, the Dodge facilities and business supplementing those of 
Chrysler to the great advantage of both. The trend of the motor busi- 
ness is undoubtedly in the direction of such unification as will make 
available the maximum advantages of mass production and distribution. 
The location of the principal plants of both companies in Detroit 
should make for convenient and effective unified management. Both 
of these plants are in excellent physical condition, are equipped with 
the most modern and efficient production facilities, and should be able 
to manufacture at costs competitive with any in the industry. 


Delivery of 


Chrysler and Dodge lines to continue: Increased and concen- 
trated purchasing power, integrated arrangement of manufacturing 
programs and numerous other possibilities inherent in a unified direc- 
tion of the two enterprises should result in material economy of opera- 
tion. The present Chrysler and Dodge lines of product, both passenger 
cars and trucks, will continue in manufacture and these products will 
be distributed through the two existing dealer organizations, thus in- 
suring the continuance of these extremely valuable organizations whose 
financial strength, loyalty and enthusiasm are assets of great value. 


Combined Balance Sheet: The combined balance sheet of the two 
companies as of April 30, 1928, adjusted to give effect to the consum- 
mation of the plan, shows current assets of approximately $112,000,000, 
of which cash and marketable securities alone aggregate more than 
$44,000,000 as compared with current liabilities of approximately 
$36,000,000. Total funded debt amounted to $61,168,000. 

Chrysler Corporation has called all of its outstanding Preferred Stock 
for redemption and in order to provide the necessary funds Chrysler 
Corporation, before the consummation of the plan and the delivery of 
shares of its stock to stockholders of Dodge Brothers, Inc., will offer 
rights to the holders of Chrysler Common Stock to purchase approxi- 
mately 453,000 additional shares of Common Stock at $57.50 per share. 
On issuance of this additional stock and stock to the full amount re- 
quired to provide for all Dodge stock on the basis mentioned in the 
plan Chrysler Corporation will have only one class of stock outstand- 
ing, viz., 4,423,484 shares of Common Stock. The per share earnings 
given below are calculated on this basis. 

With such a balance sheet condition and capital structure the com- 
bined enterprise will be in position to operate most profitably and to 
take advantage of attractive opportunities for the further development 
of the business. 
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Earnings: Following are the earnings which would have been available for Common Stock from January 1, 1925, to 
April 30, 1928, after deducting from each company’s earnings interest charges on its present funded debt, and 
adjusting federal income taxes to present rate and Dodge earnings to include full ownership of Graham Brothers for the 
entire period: 


Years Ended Dec. 31 
= 











ro — 4 Months Ended 
1925 1926 1927 - April 30, 1928 
ES fac at ties eka ok a beeen $17,235,306 $15,688,704 $19,841,012 $ 8,019,506 
I hh Sith ite! cba Nile cna 25,854,704 23,091,653 9,993,789 2,843,468 
Combined Earnings .............:... $43,090,010 $38,780,357 $29,834,801 $10,862,974 
Earned per share (on 4,423,484 shs.).. $9.74 $8.77 $6.74 $2.46 


(At the’annual rate 
of $7.38 per share) 


The extensive readjustment in the Dodge product has drawn heavily upon working capital and adversely affected 
earnings for the past two years with a resultant menace to the continued payment of dividends on the company’s 
Preference Stock, there remaining a balance of $802,098 for the four months ended April 30, 1928, after providing 
for payment of interest charges and dividends on the Preference Stock aggregating $3,191,353 for the period. 

Assuming a return of Dodge earnings, with the benefit of the unified management, to the amount realized in 1926, 
the last full year of Dodge operations before the readjustment program was inaugurated, the addition of this amount 
to Chrysler earnings at the annual rate shown by four months’ operations ended April 30, 1928, would amount to 
approximately $47,150,000, equivalent to $10.66 per share. 


Chrysler Common Stock: General Motors and Packard common 
stocks are currently selling at approximately 13 times the annual earn- 
ings per share, computing their annual earnings on the basis of the 
most recently reported quarterly earnings. Capitalizing the above 
assumed earnings of $10.66 per share at the existing market ratio 
between earnings and market prices of General Motors and Packard 
common stocks would result in a market value of $138.50 for Chrysler 
Common Stock. 

Total annual dividend requirements after the issuance of the fro- 
posed additional Chrysler stock will be $13,270,452 at the annual 
dividend rate of $3 per share now being paid on Chrysler Common 


Chrysler Growth: The desirability of Dodge becoming allied with 
Chrysler may be realized from a statement of Chrysler accomplishment. 
Prior to 1920 Mr. Walter P. Chrysler had been successively President 
of Buick Motor Company, Executive Vice-President of General Motors 
Corporation and Executive Vice-President of Willys Overland Com- 
pany. In that year he became Chairman of the Maxwell-Chalmers 
Managing and Reorganization Committee, and in 1921 chief executive 
of the new Maxwell Motor Corporation. Since that date he has been 
continuously chief executive of that corporation and of its successor, 
Chrysler Corporation, to which in 1925 Maxwell Motor Corporation 
transferred its assets. In 1922 the business showed a net profit for the 


Stock. Notwithstanding the small Dodge contribution to combined first time since 1919. The growth of earnings (after taxes at then 
current earnings, aggregate earnings in 1927 of $29,834,801 were more current rates) available for stock is shown in the following table: 


than twice the total present dividend requirements after issuance of a $ 831,662 |: eRe $17,126,136 
proposed additional stock. The excess of current earnings above such 1 A 2,677,852 Ce 15,448,587 
present dividend requirements together with the prospect of increased Lee 4,115,540 ree 19,484,880 


earnings indicate attractive future possibilities for Chrysler Common 


The total present market value of Chrysler Corgoration stocks is 
Stock after consummation of the plan. 


approximately $240,000,000. 


Realization of the opportunities and advantages inherent in unified conduct of the business, with the addition of 
the capable direction which has characterized the management of Chrysler Corporation, should prove of great advantage 
both to the public which the two companies serve and to the stockholders. 

In behalf of the Board of Directors, and as President of your Company, I recommend the prompt deposit of your 
stock with the Committee. 

As provided in the Agreement, Depositors will receive dividends paid on the deposited stock pending the consum- 
mation of the plan. 

Depositors will not be called upon to pay any compensation or expenses of the Committee or any other expenses, the 
Dodge Company having agreed to pay the same. 

Stockholders should forward their stock certificates immediately to one of the following Depositaries: 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York City, New York 


FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK THE ANGLO & LONDON PARIS NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Detroit, Michigan Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri Kansas City, Missouri 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts Denver, Colorado 
LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK THE CITIZYINS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 
Los Angeles, California Atlanta, Georgia 


HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Upon deposit of stock, Depositaries will issue transferable Certificates of Deposit. Application will be made to 
list such Certificates of Deposit on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The Committee has fixed June 25, 1928, as the last day for making deposits under the plan. 

Deposited stock certificates must be duly endorsed in blank for transfer or accompanied by duly executed stock 
powers, and signatures must be guaranteed by a bank or trust company having a New York correspondent or by a New 
York Stock Exchange firm. Transfer tax stamps need not be attached. 

Deposit of stock will constitute assent to the Plan and Agreement. 

If the plan should fail of consummation because of insufficient deposits of stock or otherwise, the deposited stock 
will be returned to Depositors without charge. 


It is important that deposits be made immediately. 
EDWARD G. WILMER, 


President. 


June 5, 1928 
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For safety 


in Exercise 


Wear a PAL 


ATHLETIC 
SUPPORTER 


© B. & B., 1928 


“One, two, three . . . bend, stretch’”’ 
... snap! A wrenched cord!... Pain 
. .- Disablement. All physical cul- 
ture authorities are agreed that it is 
folly to take exercise of any kind... 
without the protection of an athletic 
supporter. 


Wear a PAL. There’s danger even in the 
mildest exercise, if sensitive cords and 
vital nerves are left unguarded . . . The 
PAL is cool, light, porous and washable 
and extremely flexible. Standard equip- 
ment with America’s champion athletes 

At all drug stores . . . one dollar. 
{ Price slightly higher in Canada. } 


A PRODUCT OF 


Bauer & Black 


CHICAGO ...NEW YORK... TORONTO 
Also makers of the famous O=P=C 
The suspensory for daily wear 








ibs wom « Shower Pip e 


No Lag = bony wy evenings holding a pi 
ge = dig this tedious work. Tastee 
ter your lawn or garden. Eight 


feet (two 41 Pat ‘ectiens) with four sprays. Sprinkles 
a 10x20 ft. oe tt moving. Waters a rectangle 
instead ef a 6 Rae oll no corners. Mounted 
=, _, Easy to move without walking in 
Send today for = BOOK and special 
prise for a re tim 
WHIT E SHOWERS, INC, 
6474 Dubois Street, Detroit, Michigan 







WHITESHOWERS 





BIG er oe Seti 


EI-LAC MACHINE 
EARNED. 15.040 IN ON E YEAR 
$160 machine earned 60. One man placed 300. Re- 
ible company offers ie so advertising proposition. 
~~~ possibilities. Protected territory. Investment re- 
Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEI-LAC 
as Wout Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Auto Business Lower 


June Figures Fail to Reach High May Levels—Auto Tax 
Repeal—Ford Slowness Still a Mystery 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


Ji OLLOWING a May production that 
in many cases established all-time rec- 
ords for individual companies, not only 
for the month but for the five-months’ 
period, June output in the automotive in- 
dustry did not show comparable increases. 
In a few cases, the production effort was 
strongly continued, but in general the ef- 
fort was concentrated on getting product 
delivered to dealer and customer. 

By far the most impressive performance 
since the first of the year has been that of 
Chevrolet, which turned out 140,700 units 
in May, an increase of 25,100 for the 
month, compared with last year. In the 
five months, the company turned out a 
total of 651,000 units, so that unless some- 
thing not now foreseen arises in general 
business conditions, the goal set of a mil- 
lion units in 1928 seems well in sight. 


Production Records 


ILLYS-OVERLAND in May pro- 

duced 45,685 cars, the highest month 
in long history. It was the first time the 
output had exceeded 40,000 in any month 
and put the company in the position of be- 
ing the only maker outside of Chevrolet 
and Ford ever to reach this monthly vol- 
ume. The five months’ turn-out was 156,- 
800, which exceeded by over 30,000 the 
company’s total for the first six months 
of 1927. 

Hudson-Essex produced 32,450 cars in 
May and completed the five months with 
151,886, compared with 145,252 last year 
—the heaviest period production ever ex- 
perienced by the company. 

Dodge May production was 19,717 units 
and in five months the output totaled 
102,560, a gain of practically 24 per cent. 
over the 83,781 made in the same period 
last year. 

Oldsmobile, which has forged steadily 
ahead this year, made 11,716 cars in May, 
which is an increase of 233 per cent. over 
the 1927 figures—the highest percentage in- 
crease in the industry. 

Oakland-Pontiac produced above 25,000 
cars in May and had a five: months’ record 


of close to 80,000—compared with 50,000 
or thereabouts in 1927, 

Graham-Paige, which is going very 
strong, built 8,511 cars in May and the 
company’s production for the five months 
exceeded the first six months of 1927 by 
8,361. 

Hupmobile made 8,361 cars in May and 
Packard 4,782; the Packard production 
was well over double that of May, 1927. 

Cadillac and LaSalle May shipments 
totaled 3,752, not completing May orders, 
which ran between 4,500 and 4,800. Reo 
shipments were 6,121. 


Employment at High Level 


Ce: buying volume has been 
holding up with great strength, and 
it is predicted that July will see a con- 
tinuance of demand, but with lessened fig- 
ures, following the season of the year. 
Most of the companies have already safely 
established such records of production and 
sales as to make it certain that 1928 will be 
found to have been a record-breaking year 
for them. The industry as a whole seems 
certain to record materially lower totals 
than were generally predicted early in the 
year, when figures made up included a very 
much larger production for Ford than 
now seems at all likely. 

All records for employment in Detroit 
have been smashed. Substantial weekly 
increases built the total up to more than 
260,000, or nearly 65,000 more than were 
on the same rosters a year ago. This is 
the record excess over 1927 that has been 
recorded in many weeks. Skilled men are 
still being taken on when they can be ob- 
tained, but they must be really skilled. 
Ford employment in the district reached 
a total of well above 116,000. More than 
78,000 are working at Fordson, over 33,- 
000 at Highland Park and a little less than 
5,000 at the Lincoln plant in Detroit. 


HE smallness of the Ford production 
continues to constitute one of the en- 
igmas of the industry. It is generally 
rumored that at least a part of the dif- 





General Motors officials at ground-breaking for the corporation’s 


new research building in Detroit. 


They are: C. S. Mott, vice-presi- 


dent; C. F. Kettering, president General Motors Research Corp.; 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president; Fred J. Fisher, vice-president 
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ficulty lies in failure to secure adequate 
supplies of all parts necessary for the com- 
pleted product. Early in June the com- 
pany notified some of its regular supply 
sources that they would be required to sup- 
ply parts for 5,000 cars daily—but some- 
thing has apparently slipped, somewhere. 
The company has not confirmed the re- 
port that it would build a gigantic parts 
factory near Fordson, powered with water 
from the River Rouge: 

Abolition of the last fraction of the old 
enemy, the “war tax” had a healthy ef- 
fect in furnishing additional ammunition 
to the already well stocked arsenal of the 
sales departments. Dealers generally have 
been emphasizing to the buyer the saving 
that he can now effect. Somehow, a re- 
moved tax always seems to loom rather 
large. 

In the present case, buyers of passenger 
cars alone will save about $65,000,000 an- 
nually and buyers of new busses will save 
in the neighborhood of $2,750,000 a year. 
Since the imposition of the tax, motorists 
have paid $1,068,000,000 into the country’s 
treasury—only one instance of the heavy 
burden carried by the operator of the mo- 
tor vehicle. 


Export volume is holding up very 
strongly. General Motors alone reported 
overseas sales of $25,000,000 in the month 
of May, with every indication of continu- 
ing high figures. 


Chrysler-Dodge 


BENEFIT to the industry generally is 
seen in the Chrysler-Dodge combina- 
tion. The trend of the industry into fewer, 
and stronger hands in the individual cases 
is inevitable. Maintenance of individuality 
of the two companies and disclaimer of any 
thing approaching a “declaration of war” 
on General Motors and Ford are the out- 
standing items of general policy announced 
by both Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Wilmer. 
The combined companies have a dealer 
personnel of well over 9,000 and a combined 
output that ranged between 600,000 and 
700,000 units annually. Their combined 
lines of both passenger and commercial 
vehicles has a closely knit price range, 
with comparative absence of price conflict 
except in one case. 


It is certain that the combination’s in- 
fluence will be very strongly felt in the 
commervial vehicle field, where it is al- 
ready strongly intrenched because of the 
Graham Brothers line; and without ques- 
tion major- plans of the combination in- 
clude an extension of activity in the com- 
mercial end of the business. 


Lower Second Hand Prices 


Papas MOTORS has begun erec- 
tion of a new building to house all 
indoor research activities. The new build- 
ing is to be eleven stories high and to cost 
$2,500,000. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Company has 
acquired the Michigan Smelting and Re- 
fining Company and the combination will 
operate with avout $10,000,000 of assets. 

Decline in used car values is shown by a 
survey of the Blue Book prices, by the 
National Association of Finance companies. 
Average appraisal value of a one-year-old 
car is now about 38 per cent. of the orig- 
inal list price. Five years ago, it was 
about 54 per cent. Corresponding de- 


creases are shown in appraisals of cars of 
an older vintage. 














Pennsylvania Railroad 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-57 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 


New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
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Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead you to com- 
plete investment satisfaction and service, 
wherever youlive. Sendtoday. No obligation 


incurred, of course. Use coupon, 


L____— Mail This Coupon--------~- 


Greenebaum Investment Company 
Sonssalle snd MMadieon Streets, Chicago 


Without obligation please send copy of July Investment 
Guide which explains how to invest surplus funds at 
the highest interest consistent with safety. 


Name 





Street 








City 








Saleguanded Bonds 
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On 


NewBoo 


Sent Free to 
Mortgage Bond Buyers 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1000 
or more to invest, a careful reading of our 
current Investment Guide will prove of 
great benefit to you. This book, just off 
the press, is now in its 147th Semi-Annual 
Edition, its 73rd year. It points the 
way to protection of principal and most 
liberal interest return. , 


_ 73 Years’ 


Investment Service 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bond is approved and recommended 
by the Oldest Real Estate Bond House. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century, 
this house has afforded its clients all the 
benefits of its specialized experience in 
First Mortgage Real Estate Securities. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Combany 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855— CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Co: poration, 
New York 
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| SOUTHLAND "=O 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


(Full paid or prepaid Shares) 0 


Dividends Payable January and July 


Dividends always earned and paid 
promptly. Withdrawals always 
recognized on demand. Satisfied 
share-holders from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. Investigate through any 
source. Write for full information. 


SOUTHLAND suioinc | 
& Loan ASSOCIATION 


G. A. McGREGOR, V. Pres. and Secy. 


1204 Main St. Dallas, Texas 



































“Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 

tells the story of the Orange County 

Building and Loan Association, lo- 
cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $8,840,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 


Orange County 
. Building & Loan Assn. 
Beate Ag 























8% on Monthly Savings 


1% on Fully Paid 
Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ 
notice. Secured by First Mort- 
gages on Homes not to exceed 60% 
of valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 

2012 Fourth Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 























L. N. ROSENBAUM 
Financing 
Flatiron Building 
New York 


BUY, BUILD, LEASE 
& FINANCE THEATRE, 
OFFICE & MERCANTILE 
BUILDINGS 











HENDERSONVILLE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Suburban homes and building sites. 
Country estate. Ideal climate. Good 
water. Fine roads and beautifu! 
mountain scenery. 
Address R. P. Freeze 
Hendersonville, N 
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New Building Sets 
Record High 


Building Operations Begun in May at the Highest Totals Ever 
Reported in a Single Month—Conservatism Is Deserted 


By Frank E. Perley 


pert observers in the construction 
field to account for the vast volume 
of work reported from week to week in 
most sections of the United States. The 
building industry fears no slump in ac- 
tivity for some time to come and the 
view is more and more generally accepted 
that a new era has been entered upon. 
The optimists have the call—of that 
there can be no doubt just now. But 
while their most optimistic predictions 
are being sustained by developments it is 
nevertheless perplexing to account for the 
continued record activity in the construc- 
tion field. No matter how much new 
work is carried to completion, each com- 
pleted job is followed by the start of an- 
other project, often larger than its pre- 
decessor. 


New Records Indicated 


W ITHIN a few days after this article 
appears the construction records for 
the first half of the current year will be 
available. It is scarcely a matter of 
guesswork as to what these records will 
show. In New England, New York and 
New Jersey, and along the Middle Atlan- 
tic Coast, the volume of construction 
seems certain to reach new high totals. 
The statistics on May construction fore- 
cast this prospect, also showing a strong 
upward trend in various states of the 
Central West. 

There is a slowing-down in building 
volume in the Southern States as a rule, 
and the recession of activity reported in 
some of the Northwestern States still con- 
tinues. But the populous sections in 
which there has been such marked activ- 
ity ever since the present year started 
are experiencing a volume of construc- 
tion never before known, thus compiling 
for 1928 a new high record of total con- 
struction. 

It is close to the mark to calculate that 
during May new construction involving 
a total expenditure of more than $725,- 
000,000 was started in the United States. 
The May total broke all records for any 
ene month and showed an increase of 
some twenty per cent. over May a year 
ago. In the nation as a whole new con- 
struction started since January 1 calls for 
the expenditure of more than $3,000,- 
000,000. 

Practically one-fourth of this total vol- 
ume was contracted for in New York 
State and the populous northern section of 
New Jersey. The New England States, 
while showing total contracts of a little 
more than $200,000,000 for the first five 
months of the year, report some impres- 
sive gains in percentages. For instance, 
New England contracts were calculated 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation at 23 per 
cent. in excess of those for the corres- 
ponding period last year, and the May 
totals for that territory were 45 per cent 
greater than for May a year ago. The 
New York and Northern New Jersey 


I: is becoming difficult for even ex- 


total was 33 per cent. greater than for 
May, 1927. 


riage the strong showing New 
York and New Jersey made during 
the early months of last year their total 
up to June 1 this year revealed a 12 per 
cent, increase over the corresponding period 
of 1927. Another group of states, includ- 
ing Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, is 14 per cent. ahead for the 
five-months period, while the Central 
Western group of states—lIllinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Southern Michigan, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Neb- 
raska—reports a total volume for the first 
five months of more than $680,000,000, an 
increase of 21 per cent. over the same 
period of 1927. In Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas and Northern Michigan, where this 
year’s construction since January 1 
totalled less than $27,500,000, there was a 
decrease of 19 per cent. for the five- 
months period, and a decrease also was 
reported from the Pacific Coast states. 

This detailed analysis by states is given 
because it shows in just what sections of 
the country the record volume of con- 
struction continues and where there is 
lessening activity, and it also tends to 
emphasize the great activity in certain 
sections which is keeping the nation’s 
total at such high figures. 


Residential Building 


URPRISING as it may seem, no signs 

are yet discernible of a falling off in 
residential building. This class of pro- 
jects accounts for 62 per cent. of the 
contracts awarded during May in New 
York City and for 35 per cent. of the 
month’s total in the New England States. 
It represents 45 per cent. of all new con- 
struction started during May in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, 43 per cent. in the 
Pittsburgh district and 41 per cent. in 
the Central West. Even in the South- 
eastern states, where the slowing-down 
in building which was so noticeable in 
April continued during May, 36 per cent. 
of all contracts awarded were for resi- 
dential projects. 

The approach of mid-summer finds 
conditions in the industry quite generally 
satisfactory. There are no serious wage 
disputes disturbing employers, the mar- 
ket is well supplied with labor of all 
classes and it is a matter of common re- 
mark that the efficiency of the working- 
men in the building trades never has been 
higher since the World War. 

The Merchant’s Association of New 
York has approved a building code amend- 
ment relating to the structural steel used 
in the construction of all large buildings. 
The code now provides that the basic 
working stresses permissible in the use of 
structural steel for building shall be 16,- 
000 pounds per square inch. It is pro- 
posed to increase the basic working 
stresses to 18,000 pounds. 
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It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 























New economic forces, constantly chang- 
ing daily life, now make investment 


counsel most necessary. Styles and 
customs change overnight--one industry 
thrives, the other becomes obsolete. 


Whose stocks will you hold? 


Read The Business Economic Digest 
and secure the net opinion of all re- 
liable economists, refined to a quick 
summary. Our famous Weighted Aver- 
age of authoritative opinions measures 
each according to past accuracles—a 
most scientific way! 








Send for a free current copy of the 
Digest now, containing valuable infor- 
mation on the probable future trend 
of security prices. 





Gage P Wright: Pies. 
134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago III, 


Without obligation mail me your cur- 
rent Digest. 


CITY 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


The Importance of Facts in Business— 
Ernst & Ernst, Accountants and Audi- 
tors, 27 Cedar Street, New York, have 
prepared a booklet “Standard Costs” 
which they will send free to those in- 
terested. This booklet discusses clerical 
work, shop management, cost fluctua- 
tions, etc., all related to cost finding. 


Erie Pennyslvania “5S Great Advan- 
tages”—This attractive 32-page booklet 
compiled by the business men who are 
actually experiencing these benefits, 
gives information on the advantages of 
Erie with reference to adjacent markets, 
availability of raw materials, workers, 
etc. Address Erie Chamber of Com- 
merce, Erie, Penna. 

Automatic Water Systems—For in- 
formation literature on this subject ad- 
dress The Duro Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Hendey Machine Tools— The cata- 
logue of The Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, Conn., is available without 
obligation to those who are interested 
in improving the quality and increasing 
the production from their machines. 

Forging Ahead in Business—A new 
and revised edition of this valuable 
booklet will be sent free on request by 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 600 
Astor Place, New York. 


Communicating Control & Signalling 
Systems—By the Automatic Electric Co., 
Inc., 1001 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Informative literature on re- 
quest. 

Dallas and the Great Southwest—The 
peope of Dallas would like to tell you 
about the great advantages of this big 
six billion dollar territory they serve— 
its manufacturing facilities, including 
labor, power, fuel, raw materials and 
manufacturing opportunities, Dallas as a 
city in which to live, Texas corporation 
laws, etc., etc. Address Industrial Dallas, 
Inc., 1109 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 


The Home Budget Sheet—Issued by 
John Hancock Life Insurance Company, 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass., Dept. 
F. This will help you to regulate your 
finances and is sent free on request. 


The Port of Newark—The story of 
this important and attractive port is 
embodied in a 47-page booklet. Con- 
tains a map of the district, descriptions 
of the various industrial plants and 
photographs of interesting suburbs, with 
statistics and general information on 
rates, etc. Address Thos. L. Raymond, 
Director, Dept. of Public Works, New- 
ark, 3t..J; 

Steel Office Equipment for Banks—A 
portfolio illustrating such devices as 
posting and check file units, posting 
machine desks, check sorting racks, 
vault and coin buses—equipment that 
saves time, space and effort in routine 
operations of the bank—can be obtained 
from the Art Metal Construction Co., 
Dept. FM, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Locate 
your factory 
in 


NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 














TRETCHING northward to 
Wisconsin’s border, west to 
the Fox River, southwest 

toward Peoria, and southeast to 
the Indiana State line, lies a ter- 
ritory which offers exceptional 
advantages to manufacturers. 
Here, an unfailing supply of labor 
and abundant raw materials are 
found in combination with the 
unsurpassed market, transporta- 
tion and power resources of the 
great Chicago area. 
Write our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department for 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICZS: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles — 295 
communities—with Gas or Electricsty 














in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 


electricity, gas and _ transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
q Louisville Indianapolis Minneapolis f 

















ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 
AVAILABLE 


Forceful man with fifteen years practical ex- 
rience as Trade Association Executive will 
e available for new connection July 1st. 
Thoroughly familiar with organizing and super- 

vising — ee trade extension campaigns. 

nc 


Experien in industrial, personnel and trade 
association work. Fine public speaker and 
writer. Highest type references procurable. 


Locate anywhere. Age 47, married. 


BOX 714. FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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340 Madison Avenue 





Holders of 
| Convertible Bonds 


ILL be interested in a 
new form of Guaran- 
teed Participating Bond 


advantages of ordinary con- 
vertible bonds without the dis- 


Full information on Request 
for Circular G-/] 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
National American Building 


many of the 


Tel. Murray Hill 5100 















































Securities 


Curb | 
| 
| 

Inquiries Invited 


BRANDENBURG & CO 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Rector 5022 























Which stocks 
should lead 
next advance? 


Write for free copy of ‘The 
Marsh Stock Traders Guide” and 
treatise, “The Business of Trading 
in Stocks.” 


W. T. Marsh & Co. 
150 Broadway New York 








I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Ave. Roches’ 








Bank & Insurance Stocks 


Write for BTI 


Guttag Bros. 


16 Exchange PI., New York 














ter, N. Y. 











How Many 


of 


Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 














Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take ad- 
vantage of our service to in- 
quire, without cost, regarding 
security brokers with whom 
they can safely do business. 
Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Making Money in Stocks—This book- 
let, together with a special bulletin dis- 
cussing the possibilities of various 
stocks, issued by Investment Research 
Bureau, Div. 346, Auburn, N. Y., sent 
free on request. 

Prudence Bonds—Literature descrip- 
tive of this form of investment free 
on application. Address The Prudence 
Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, 
New York, Dept. FM 1255. 

Diversified Shares—The American 
Trustee Share Corporation, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, which specializes in 
diversified shares, will send on request, 
Booklet 5 on this subject. 


Making Profits in Securities — This 
booklet, also report on low-priced stocks 
issued by American Securities Service, 
Suite 2320 Singer Building, New York, 
sent free to investors on request. 

How to Make Money Make More 
Money—A booklet outlining fundamen- 
tal principles and tested methods of con- 
servative investment. For free copy 
address American Institute of Finance, 
260 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Weekly Financial Review—A weekly 
letter giving the developments in the 
stock market. Issued by Prince & 
Whitley, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 25 Broad Street, New 
York. 

Training for Business Leadership—Is 
the title of a booklet explaining in detail 
an intensive business course offered by 
Babson Institute. Sent free on reqeust 
by Babson Institute, FB-2, Babson Park, 
Mass. 

Money Making Opportunities—Where 
and how and why, answered in the 
current bulletin issued by McNeel’s 
Financial Service, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Odd Lots—The value of diversification 
in investment. John Muir & Company, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 50 Broadway, New York, will 
send booklet on request. 

Book on Trading Methods and Market 
Letter J14—This will be sent without 
obligation by Chisholm & Chapman, 
members of New York Stock Exchange, 
52 Broadway, New York. 

An Investment Advisory Service—The 
Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 570 
Seventh Ave., New York, will send in- 
formative literature relating to their 
financial service, on request. 

Financial Holding Corporation—A cir- 
cular giving a comprehensive view of 
this form of investment has been pre- 
pared for free distribution by the 
American Financial Holding Corpora- 
tion, 50 Broadway, New York. Ask for 
pamphlet F. 

The Bache Review—Facts and opin- 
ions condensed. This periodical will 
keep you informed on the main sub- 
jects important to your own business. 
Sent free for three months without 
charge by J. S. Bache & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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A Diversified Investment in Bank Stocks 
Capital Stock of the 


FIRST TRUST BANK, wc. 


A Holding Company 


In investing in the capital stock of the FIRST TRUST 
BANK, INC., the investor shares in the earnings, stock divi- 
dends and subscription rights of the following banks and trust 
companies, in whose stocks, the First Trust Bank, Inc., has 
invested its capital. 


United Capital Bank & Trust Co. Old Colony Trust Co. (Boston) 
Central Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. National Shawmut Bank (Boston) 
Corn Exchange Bank Continental & Com’l. Natl. Bank (Chicago) 
Erasmus State Bank Royal Bank of Canada 

Guardian National Bank Bank of Toronto (Canada) 

Seward National Bank Bank of Montreal (Canada) 

American Union Bank Canadian Bank of Commerce (Canada) 
Interstate Trust Co. Bank of Nova Scotia (Canada) 

Federal Trust Co. (Newark) Imperial Bank of Canada 

Nati. Newark & Essex Banking Co. Dominion Bank (Canada) 

Merchants & Newark Trust Co. Standard Bank of Canada 

Bank of America Guaranty Trust Co. 

Chase National Bank National City Bank 


Such diversification serves to place the holder of the First 
Trust Bank, Inc., shares in the enviable position of having his 
funds invested in bank stocks, yet without the risk that is 
always inherent in a single investment in the future of a single 
bank, whose shares may abruptly decline. 


An investment which pays dividends from the earnings of 
the great banks of the United States and Canada is an invest- 
ment which is considered of the very highest order and carries 
the absolute minimum of risk from depreciation. 


Shares of the First Trust Bank, Inc., pay 
regular quarterly dividends and can be bought 
on attractive partial payment plan. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


Return the coupon below to secure complete 
information, 


FIRST FISCAL CORPORATION 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 


aid MAIL TODAY 


FIRST FISCAL CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 








Kindly send me further particulars regarding the 
common shares of the FIRST TRUST BANK, INC. 
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Dividends 


Dividends 














Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 





61 Broadway, New York 


Dividend No. 14 on Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the Class A Stock of 50c 
per share, payable August 1, 1928, 
to holders of record June 30, 1928. 


Holders of Class A Stock may 
apply this dividend to the purchase 
of additional shares of Class A Stock 
at the price of $20 per share whereas 
the present market price is about $48 
per share, making the stock dividend 
rate 10% per annum, yielding, at 
said present market price, about 
$4.80 per share per annum. 


The dividend will be so applied 
and the Class A Stock (or scrip cer- 
tificates for fractional shares) pur- 
chased therewith will be delivered 
to all stockholders entitled thereto 
who do not, on or before July 5, 
1928, request payment in cash. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 


























THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKERS BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Board of Directors of The United Light 
and Power Company has declared the following 
dividends on the stocks of the company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share on 
Class ‘‘A” Preferred Stock payable July 2, 1928, 
to stockholders of record June 15, 1928. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on 
Class “‘B’”’ Preferred Stock payable July 2, 1928, 
to stockholders of record June 15, 1928. 

A dividend of 60¢ per share on old Class ‘‘A” 
and Class ‘“B’’ Common Stocks payable August 1, 
1928, to stockholders of record July 16, 1928. ; 

A dividend of 12¢ per share on mew Class ‘‘A’ 
and Class “B’? Common Stocks payable August 
1, 1928, to stockholders of record July 16, 1928. 

L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago, June 1, 1928. 





AmeRicAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


GOIN 155th Dividend 
gw Tue regular quarterly 
' * dividend of Two Dollars 
e 4 and Twenty-Five Cents 

aS ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on Monday, July 16, 1928, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 20, 1928. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


New York, June 14, 1928. 
The Directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, at their meeting 


June 14th, authorized the regular quarterly divi- | 


dend of 1%% payable July 16, 1928, to stock- 
holders of record June 22, 1928. 


H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 











The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
111 Broadway, New York City 


May 17, 1928. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 134% on the Preferred stock 
of the Corporation, payable July 1, 1928, to stock- 
holders of record June 16, 1928. : 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of First Preferred stock of the 
former, The United Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation 
issued for fractional shares of preferred stock, 
after the close of business on June 16, 1928, there 
shall be paid said quarterly dividend to the 
holders of such shares of first preferred stock 
and said scrip certificates, upon the full shares 
of preferred stock issuable to them on such 
surrender and exchange, together with dividends 
thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for the 
period from July 20, 1923 to July 1, 1925; at 
the rate of 6% per annum from July 1, 1925 to 
July 1, 1927, and at the rate of 7% per annum 
from July 1, 1927 to April 1, 1928, 

J. A McKENNA, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 117 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 103 


There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of One 
and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share on 
the Common Stock without par value, of this 
Company, payable Monday, July 2, 1928, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Friday, June 15, 1928. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
New York, June 1, 1928. 

NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS: The dividend 
above declared on the Common Stock will be 
paid only with respect to the now-authorized 
no-par-value shares of such stock and will noz 
be paid with respect to such of the previously- 
authorized par-value shares as shall remain 
unexchanged on the record date. 











AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and the initial 
quarterly dividend of $.62% per share on the $5 
Preferred Stock, Series A, of the American 
Power & Light Company have been declared 
for payment July 2, 1928, to preferred stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 


21, 1928 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 











Electric Bond & Share Securities Corporation 
Capital Stock Dividend 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on the capi- 

tal stock of the Electric Bond and Share Securi- 


ties Corporation has been declared for payment 
July 16, 1928, to stockholders of record June 18, 
1928. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CoO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 91 
The regular quarterly dividend of ome and 

one-half (14%) _ per cent. on the Preferred Stock 
of ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE COMPANY 
has been declared for payment on August 1, 
1928, to stockholders of record at the ae of 


business July 10, 1928 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 











HOW MANY OF YOUR EXECUTIVES 
READ FORBES? 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Chester, Pa. 





FORBES for July 1, 1928 
Little 
Laugh 
Now and 
so Then | 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 














What He Needed 

Salesman: “Something in golf apparel, 
Madam ?” 

Lady: “I would like to see some handi- 
caps. Large size please. My husband said 
that if he’d had a big enough handicap 
yesterday, he’d have won the match.”—$5 
prize to J. G. Bremer, New York. 


* * * 


‘Not Enough 

Rastus (thinking of changing his job) 
“What will you pay me for working on 
this job?” 

Boss: “Pay you what you are worth.” 

Rastus: “Guess I’ll move along, cause 
I get more than that now.”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to M. S. Massey, 


* * * 


Financial Troubles 

“You say financial troubles brought you 
here?” asked the hospital visitor, (accord- 
ing to the Furniture World). “Why, 
that’s hardly possible!” 

“It’s a fact, though,” retorted the patient, 
“I was crossing to the other side of the 
street to avoid one of my creditors and 
saw another creditor on the other side. 
While I was trying to escape, a car hit 
me.” 

At least one delinquent figured that the 
hospital was a better retreat than the 
jail. 

*x* * * 


Oh! 
“What’s your business?” 
“Moving pictures.” 
“Actor, eh?” 
“No, interior decorator.”—Exchange. 


* * * 


Just the Thing 
Boy: “Please, sir, I’ve called to see if 
you can give me a job?” 
Small Store-owner: “But I do nearly 
all the work myself!” 
Boy: “That suits 
Hardware. 


sir !’—Good 


me, 
* * * 


Note on Hogs 

“Do you think it healthy to keep your 
hogs in the house?” a social investigator 
asked. 

“Waal, I dunno,” was the reply. “But I 
been a-keepin’ my hawgs there for 14 years 
and I ain’t never lost one of ’em yet.” 

—-Exchange. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





